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Harbingers of Expanded Activity Seen; Energy and Awareness Shown 


Progresses 


CuHarces R. MATrireson 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL OFFICE, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERC! 


[a is a principal port 
of the United States. On a long-term 
showing, it has laid claim to being the 
Nation's second port in terms of tonnage. 

Extending some 130 miles up the Dela- 
ware River, on both sides, from the At- 
lantic Ocean to Trenton, N. J., the 
Philadelphia port area is, in fact, a tri- 
State waterway. It includes seven Dela- 
ware River counties of southern New 
Jersey, all counties of Delaware State, 
besides the city and county of Phila- 
delphia and four other Pennsylvania 
counties surrounding Philadelphia. 

For three centuries the lower Delaware 
River has attracted shipping. Not until 
1682, however, was there a major port 
there. In that year, the site and plans 
for Philadelphia were laid out; and with- 
in the same year 23 vessels put in at the 
city. Other municipalities now com- 
prised within the integrated port— 
Trenton, Camden, Chester, Paulsboro, 
Wilmington—were settled at about the 
same time as Philadelphia. 

Advantageously situated for purposes 
of overland and water transportation, in 
an area whose land and other resources 
have from the beginning attracted per- 
manent settlers, the port of Philadelphia 
has progressively grown around the 
needs of the wide variety of industries 
based on these resources. 


Port Facilities 


In common with virtually all other 
ports, postwar revival of normal com- 
merce and competition for this business 
have brought resumption of services and 
quickened improvement of physical fa- 
cilities in the port of Philadelphia. In 
view of changes in course of execution, 
and in project, the facilities outlined in 
this article are therefore described as of 
this writing. 


June 5, 1950 








EDITOR’S NOTE 

This is one in a series of articles 
which Foreign Commerce WEEKLY is 
publishing from time to time, telling of 
the world-trade efforts, aims, and facil- 
ities of various business centers in this 
country— more particularly the — port 
cities. (New Orleans was discussed Oc- 
tober 6, 1945; St. Louis, May 17, 1947; 
Miami, August 23, 1947: Baltimore, De- 
cember 6, 1947: Mobile, June 26, 1948: 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, September 25, 
1948: Cleveland, October 30. 1948: 
Houston, January 17, 1949: the San 
Francisco Bay Area, June 27, 1949; and 
Milwaukee, February 20,1950.) In such 
presentations, this magazine feels that 
considerable s« ope should be given to the 
distinctly local points of view and the 
element of civic pride—potent genera- 
tors, always, of commere ial suce esses, 








In New Jersey 


Trenton, on the Delaware, at the head 
of navigation, is 30 miles above Phila- 
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delphia and 130 miles from the ocean. 
Its shipping and dock facilities include a 
municipal marine terminal and water- 
front warehousing. In addition to two 
major railroads, a number of trucking 
companies operate through Trenton, 
using the main highways, including the 
superhighway to New York City, that 
link the State capital with all parts of 
the State and in inter-State transpor- 
tation. 

Delaware River foreign-trade traffic 
at Trenton declined heavily during 
World War II as the depth of the chan- 
nel (project depth, 25 feet) filled to a 
point not admitting of safe navigation 
by oceangoing ships. Before the war, 
fair cargoes of china clay, lumber, and 
other items, were brought by vessel to 
Trenton; while, at present, principal 
river traffic is domestic, not foreign, and 
includes chiefly oil by barge and kraft 
paper in small river craft, among other 
things. Postwar revival of water-borne 





High-altitude view of the Philadelphia-Camden port area. 
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foreign trade of Trenton hinges upon 
channel work which is now well along 
in the project stage. 

Camden, opposite Philadelphia, and 
S6 miles from the sea, has two public 
marine terminals, one of which is mu- 
nicipally owned and one owned by the 
Port District, both of which are operated 
by the South Jersey Port Commission. 
The Municipal Terminal is 18 acres, with 
740 feet of water frontage, and has 1,000 
feet of berthing space; shipside track 
serves open storage. The second termi- 
nal is 53 acres, with 1,630 feet of water 
frontage and a 1,050-foot concrete mar- 
ginal wharf berthing two oceangoing ves- 
sels. This latter has two 28-car-capacity 
cargo sheds (76,000 square feet) with 
two shipside rail tracks along apron of 
wharf, cargo columns at the front en- 
abling transfer of cargoes direct from 
ships’ holds to railway cars, and de- 
pressed tracks in rear of each transit 
shed—combination rail-truck platform 
serving a 15-foot truck and rail load- 
ing facilities. Two one-story ware- 
houses total 77,000 square feet floor space 
for dry cargo. This terminal also has 
two lumber storage sheds totaling 9,200 
square feet for kiln-dried lumber. 

The terminals have 780,000 square 
feet of open storage, as well. Equipment 
includes: two 15-ton-capacity locomo- 
tive gantry cranes, one 5-ton electric 
gantry, one 15-ton gasoline crawler 
crane, two 5-ton, four 3-ton, and three 
2-ton fork-type lift trucks, eight gaso- 
line-operated lumber carriers, four port- 
able electric conveyors, two portable 


bag-sewing machines, one 30-ton truck 
scale operated by public weigh masters. 
Some private piers, also, are operated in 
Camden. The ship channel opposite the 
terminals is 37 feet; project depth at 
piers is 30 feet, but ships drawing up 
to 34 feet are reported to have been 
accommodated recently at Camden. 

A belt line connects the marine ter- 
minals with two major railroads. Cam- 
den is served, as well, by air transpor- 
tation at Central Airport, by a ferry to 
Philadelphia, and by trucking companies. 

Situated across the Delaware River 
from Philadelphia city, with which it 
is connected by bridge, Camden is im- 
portant as the industrial, marketing, and 
transportation center of southern New 
Jersey. 

Paulsboro, across the Delaware River 
from Chester, and some 15 miles below 
Philadelphia, has privately operated fa- 
cilities for waterfront loading and un- 
loading—principally, so far as foreign 
trade is concerned, of petroleum from 
tankers for processing at the important 
refinery at Paulsboro. One major rail- 
road and two main highways serve 
Paulsboro’s overland transportation re- 
quirements. 


In Delaware 


Wilmington, 28 miles below Philadel- 
phia, has 4 miles of wharves and docks 
The Wilmington Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners operates the Marine Terminal 
which has a 2,060-foot quay with open 
storage and 175,000 square feet of cov- 
ered storage. Equipment includes two 





Port of Philadelphia. 


25-ton-capacity locomotive cranes, one 
5-ton-capacity electric crane, one 35-ton 
and one 25-ton gantry crane. The proj- 
ect depth at piers is 25 feet. 

Three major railroads and_ several] 
trucking companies serve Wilmington 
overland. 

A deputy collector of customs, under 
the collector of customs of Philadelphia, 
heads the United States Customs Service 
at Wilmington. 


In Pennsylvania 


Marcus Hook, 18 miles below Philadel- 
phia, is the first Pennsylvania port of call 
for Philadelphia-bound ships. A heavy 
proportion of the foreign-trade shipping 
is conducted by oil refiners, and certain 
others, into and out of Marcus Hook, over 
their own privately operated piers. 

A major railroad and trucking firm 
service this municipality’s overland 
transportation requirements. 

Chester, 15 miles below Philadelphia, 
has, besides several privately owned and 
operated piers, a public marine terminal 
operated by Chester Tidewater Terminal. 
This comprises one double-tracked pier 
which accommodates oceangoing vessels: 
15 acres of open ground storage; and 11 
buildings totaling approximately 80,000 
square feet for housing manufacturing, 
rehandling, and storage operations. Vir- 
tually all foreign-trade shipping into and 
out of Chester is at present conducted by 
oil refiners and others, over their own 
piers. Certain of these have extensive 
facilities for direct loading and unload- 
ing of such items as locomotives. The 
project depth of water at the public 
pier is 25 feet 

Two major railroads serve Chester's 
marine terminal. 

A deputy collector of customs, under 
the collector of customs at Philadelphia, 
heads the United States Customs Service 
at this port of entry 

Philadelphia city, hub of the Phila- 
delphia port area, has an active water- 
front and offers, in foreign commerce, 
the facilities of scores of general-cargo, 
special-purpose, and other piers and re- 
lated equipment. The principal section, 
from above Torresdale to below Fort 
Mifflin, falls within the cognizance of the 
Philadelphia Municipal Department of 
Wharves, Docks, and Ferries; while, out- 
side of these points, jurisdiction, in 
Pennsylvania, is in the State Navigation 
Commission for the Delaware River. 

Of the more than 250 piers of all kinds, 
28 are general-cargo, 41 are railroad- 
owned special-purpose piers, and the rest, 
large and small, are used for numerous 
purposes, including storage. Berthing 
space at piers totals 159,000 linear feet. 
There is continuous railway trackage 
along this entire waterfront, and three 
trunk-line railroads serve these proper- 
ties. with facilities throughout for direct 
loading and unloading, ships’ hold to rail- 
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way cars. Two grain elevators, one at 
Girard Point and one at Port Richmond, 
have an aggregate capacity of 4,725,000 
bushels. ‘Two coal tipples, similarly lo- 
cated, have more than 100,000-ton daily 
capacity; and the two ore-unloading 
piers, one at Girard Point, the other at 
Port Richmond, are to be increased by a 
third, at Greenwich Point, according to 
announcement by one of the railroads 
serving the port. Warehousing adjacent 
to the waterfront totals 6,700,000 square 
feet, in addition to 1,000,000 square feet 
of cold-storage space. 

Equipment is modern and adequate, 
and port authorities claim top place for 
the port in speed of ships’ turn-around. 

Facilities for major and minor ship- 
repair work exist in Wilmington, Chester, 
Camden, and Philadelphia. Attention is 
particularly invited to the existence of 
complete port details in the extensive 
studies by the Corps of Engineers in Port 
Series Nos. 7, 8, and 9, covering, respec- 
tively, Philadelphia-Camden-Gloucester, 
Wilmington, and other cities; and Mis- 
cellaneous Series No. 1 (latest edition) 
on port and terminal charges at United 
States Atlantic coast ports. 


Shipping and Foreign Trade 


Total shipping, according to the Navi- 
gation Commission for the Delaware 
River, arriving at the port of Philadel- 
phia in 1949 comprised 7,219 vessels, ag- 
gregating 42,728,169 net registered tons, 
of which, according to United States Cus- 
toms Service at Philadelphia, 3,316 ves- 
sels (1,468 American, 1,848 foreign) ag- 
gregating 13,713,598 net registered tons 
were in foreign trade. According to the 
same sources, this compared with 1948 
figures as follows: 


Net 


World-trade shipping in this port has 
consistently increased, apart from war 
years, as shown by the following data on 
Ships entered at Philadelphia, compiled 
by the United States Customs: 


Ships Entered at Philadelphia 


. Net re 
a tered tor 
“Qu 
\ is S44, 414 
| s} 121 »s 
l y 71 
14 
Ameri 14 032. 74 
I ( l ae | 771 ‘ 
| x] S04, 484 
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FROM SKYPHOTOS 


Air view of Pier G, Port Richmond, showing 100-ton crane and traveling gantrys. 


Ships Entered at Philadelphia— Continued 


’ afi Shins Net regis 

Year, and flag hiy tered tons 

4] 
American 550 2.119. 667 
Foreign ne 2, 422, 807 
otal 1,519 4, 642, 474 

142 
American 114 435, 355 
Foreign 355 976, 024 
Potal 160 1, 411, 359 

O43 
American 195 &35, 182 
Foreign 30 1, 459, 705 
Potal 645 2, 294, 887 

“44 
Americat 14 9, 615, 677 
Foreign 149 1, 491, 467 
lotal SO 4, 107, 144 

14 
American fit 2. 541, 804 
Foreign 675 2, 172, 739 
Total 1, 241 4,714, 543 

ott 
Amer 1. O46 4. 581, 938 
Foreign 725 2, 027, 717 
Potal 1, 771 6, 609, 655 

1447 
American 1, 541 7, 025, 286 
Foreign 1.171 134, 258 
Total 2, 712 11, 159, 544 

148 
Americar 1, 521 7, 340, 066 
Foreign 1, 405 4, 799, 239 
lotal 2. 926 12, 139, 305 

1444 
American 1, 468 7, 201, 564 
Foreign 1, 848 6, 512, 034 


Total 316 13, 713, 598 


Of 20,100,800 aggregate world-trade 
tonnage of the port in 1949, census fig- 
ures show water-borne foreign trade 
cleared in 1949 through the Philadelphia 
Customs District as 19,665,300 tons, 
valued at $773,000,000, of which 16,219,- 
250 tons ($443,500,000) represented im- 
ports, to which might be added, in con- 
sidering in-bound movement of water- 
borne merchandise, 56,300 tons ($1,700,- 
000) in transit via Philadelphia to other 
countries. Of exports cleared in 1949 
from Philadelphia, totaling 3,446,050 
tons ($329,700,000), $1,860,446 were 
reexports; and to the out-bound water- 


borne volume may be added 5,000 tons 
($2,300,000) of in-transit trade. 

Philadelphia is probably unique in the 
considerable variety of lines in which it 
stands high in the national industrial 
picture. Outstanding among these, 
foundry products, machinery, foodstuffs, 
sugar, grain, textiles, chemicals, leather, 
forest products, and minerals, among 
others, have been associated with this 
area since their seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century beginnings. 

While much of both the import and 
the export volumes of the port represent 
the raw intake and finished output of 
the industry of the immediate area, the 
importance of serving similar needs of 
inland industry resulted, early in Ameri- 
can history, in the building of highways 
and, later, railways radiating from the 
lower Delaware River cities. Conse- 
quently, raw processed materials, in par- 
ticular, though brought in in quantities 
for use largely in local or nearby in- 
dustry, are also imported through the 
port for immediate consumption or 
eventual sale in paper, pottery, chemical, 
textile, smelting, and other plants 
throughout the Nation. 

Water-borne imports in postwar years 
are shown in the following census 
figures: 


Tons Value 
1946 : 8, 859, 150 $212, 700, 000 
1947 ‘ _ 10, 899, 950 344, 300, 000 
1948__ _ 13, 061, 350 440, 100, 000 
1949___ _ 16, 642, 200 443, 500, 000 


Petroleum for refining in the immedi- 
ate area represents the import item of 
greatest individual bulk and value, as 
the following data on tanker cargoes 
show: 


~ 








Wilmington 
Paulsboro 


Total 


Other minerals, nonmetallic and me- 
tallic, imported into Philadelphia in- 
clude chrome and manganese ores, 
asbestos fiber, china clay, zinc ore, and 
several others such as lead, mica, tin, 
pyrites, beryl, gems. 

Sugar and molasses imports, taken 
together, aggregated 826,445 tons ($61,- 
694,583) in 1949 and are the second sin- 
gle item of outstanding importance in 
the port’s current import volume. Com- 
parative census figures covering sugar 
and molasses in 1948 and 1949 are: 


Sugar and Molasses Imports 


Commodity and year ons Value 
Suga 

1948 527,483 | $51, 424, 231 

1949 543, 043 4H, 483, 049 
lolasses 

1948 1RY, 939 10, 748 

1949 283, 402 5, 211, 534 


Substantial quantities go into manu- 
facture, locally, of industrial alcohols. 
Sugar refineries also take important 
amounts. 


P= 
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Tanker 
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Cargocs 


1946) 1047 194s 1040 
th value Tons thralue Tons (vith ¢ Tons (with value 
4,163, 700 6, 107, 350 7, ISS, 750 4 310. 900 
$36, 900, O00 x7 GOO. O00 $112. 000. OOO $124, 200, OOO 
~ SSL, 650 1, 600, 100 1, 716, 500 2 OY? 500 
5, 200, 000 $17. 700, 000 $27 OO. O00 $335. S00, 000 
oo. 100 ot ree | Ss in) 11S. 650 
, 800, O00 $3, 500, 000 SS 00. 000 $2? O00, OOO 
640, O00 2H. OOO HIS. 6050 1, 240. SAO 
», O00, O00 $3, 000, 000 SS, 800, OOO $17, 600, 000 
Ty S OS2, SOO 4 HOO. TOO 12, 812, 600 
100, O00 S100. 100. OO S157. GOO. OOF S1TS2. 600, OOO 


Among other edible vegetable prod- 
ucts imported for local industry are 
cocoa beans, vanilla beans, licorice 
root—in addition to which coffee, spices, 
Olives, oils, and beverages aggregate sev- 
eral millions of dollars in value annually 

Carpet wool is another outstanding 
import, as the following table shows: 


(a) pet Wool lmpor fs 


Clothing wool entered in substantially 
smaller quantity (2,560 tons, $2,843,612, 
in 1948, and 1,803 tons, $2,505,055, in 
1949). Combing wool totaled 6,875.1 tons, 
$9,211,697, in 1948; 5,060.8 tons, $7,400,- 
192, in 1949. Other textile fibers im- 


Port of Philadelphia: U. S.-made bus being loaded for shipment to Cuba. 


ported through Philadelphia in 1948-49 
included unmanufactured jute (25,503 
tons, valued at $8,814,194, in 1948, ang 
24,018 tons, valued at $9,350,517 in 1949) 
and burlap (14,029 tons, $3,070,127, in 
1948; 14,623 tons, $7,163,935, in 1949), as 
well as a wide variety of other fibers. 

Hides, skins, bristles, chemicals, and 
many other goods for industry might 
also be mentioned 

Consumer goods are beginning again 
to be directly imported in good quantity 
by the local trade. In volume this busi- 
ness is not comparable as yet to the in- 
dustrial goods already cited. Resump- 
tion of civilian production in countries 
that were preferred prewar sources of 
many lines—especially England and Ger- 
many, and also Japan—has revived 
interest in this trade 

Water-borne exports out of Philadel- 
phia in postwar years, according to cen- 
sus data, were: 


To? Value 
1946 7,157,250 $305, 800, 000 
1947 8, 744, 156 499, 000, 000 
1948 3, 922, 350 357, 300, 000 
1949 3, 446, 550 329, 700, 000 


Of this, tanker shipments accounted 
for 892,650 tons ($17,800,000) in 1946: 
651,650 tons ‘valued at $22,500,000) in 
1947; 292,950 tons ($12,400,000) in 1948: 
and 262,300 tons ‘valued at $11,700,000) 
in 1949 Grains, vehicles, machinery, 
iron and steel, chemicals, scientific equip- 
ment, pharmaceuticals, electric appara- 
tus and appliances, leather, fuels, tex- 
tiles, and the other products of special 
industrial interest in the area comprise 
the bulk of the port’s exports 

In 1949, of the 3,184,250 tons of dry 
cargo, 655,444 tons were shipped under 
United States foreign-aid programs, on 
Army-Navy operated vessels. Since ac- 
tivation of ECA, to an important degree, 
exports from the port of Philadelphia to 
Europe have been conditioned by the re- 
quirements under ECA. Restrictions and 
bottlenecks to international commerce 
elsewhere in the world have also com- 
bined to hamper and reduce exports, 
generally. 

A small additional activity in the port, 
however, is the modest but promising in- 
transit shipping of wheat and rye, lum- 
ber, ores, botanicals, machinery, et cet- 
era—largely, in the recent past, for or 
from Canada but also, to a reportedly 
erowing extent of late for Europe and 
South America 


World-Trade Community 


Through their world commerce, busl- 
ness firms and businessmen of the lower 
Delaware River area have for genera- 
tions built a tradition of international- 
mindedness. Today, in addition to its 
importance as a port, the Philadelphia 
port area stands high as a source of 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Oflice of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified In general 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods In the case of 
(indicated in the table 
asterisk ) were made at 
value exchange rates announced 
International Monetary Fund 

Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong 
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RADI 


India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Jor- 


dan, Kenya and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, 
Mauritius, Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, 


Philippines, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, 


Tanganyika, Thailand, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, and the United 
States include reerports; those for Austria, 


Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- 
ada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Nether- 
lands, Newfoundland, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Lebanon and 
Turkey, domestic merchandise only 
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All data, monthly and annual, are prelim- 
inary and subject to revision. 
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oat . January : 
1049 1950 September Annual 
Counters 
April = May June July | August) °°? October Novem-| Decem- january Febru-| paren | 1948.» | 19491 1948 1949 » 
? tember ber ber ‘ ary 
ImMporTs*) Continued 
Europe ~ Continued 
Sweden Ww) 2 100.0 92.8 89. 0 95.5 101.3 st] 76.1 83.6 77.9 70.9 1, 027.4 872. 4 1, 374.0 1, 101.0 
Switzerland 71.6 71.0 70.9 65.0 65.0 68. 1 6 74.5 85.4 64.6 63.4 74. 9 W1. 7 657. 2 1, 167.8 885. 7 
Purkey 23.0 20.3 26.58 23. 4 23.6 28. 1 0 $2.2 25.6 199. 6 210.3 274.9 200.1 
United Kingdom ' 755.8 785, 2 812.9 751.3 OH. 2 729 l 2.9 548.0 563. 3 50S. 6 619. 6 6,221.4) 6, 757.5 8, 374.5 8, 425. 4 
(sia 
Burma* a0 10.4 53.1 177.4 
Ceylon Lm "LO 28.9 24.4 22. | 20.1 12.0 17.5 20.9 18. 1 13.5 229. 5 237.1 299. 9 286. 4 
China 4“ 264. 5 338. 9 
French Indochina 16.6 21.8 20.7 22.1 27.3 22.2 17 17.2 119.0 174.0 187. 5 
Hong Kong ‘ Wi4 80. 2 42.4 48. 2 7.8 67.3 1s 17. 1 WO), 2 56.4 43.5 is. 9 30. 6 182.9 23. 3 628. 7 
India '° 16.0 103.4 182.8 172. 7 153.6 116.4 121.6 w). 2 74.5 76.8 55. 5 1,043.2, 1, 462.9) 20 7 
Pakistan 8. 7 41.7 32.0 235.9 11.5 84.7 22. 6 23. 9 167.5 443. 6 9 
Indonesia * ¢ 4 10.3 15.4 53.8 a) 0.9 27.9 20. 4 5.1 15.9 292. 4 409. 1 7 196, 2 
Iran ra | 
Iraq ?’. 10.5 17.9 10.6 13. 1 13.3 ¥6 14.2 9. 4 140. 2 113. 9 1 
Japan s 14.7 un. 9 105.9 87. 0 74.4 2 61.5 50.6 1.8 69, 2 513.1 2.4 6 901. 7 
Jordan 7 
korea IS. 6 14.9 v1 su 6.7 6. 2 13.1 +t | 1 5 9.3 104.5 6. 7 
Malava 76. 7 7xN 76.0 62.45 69.3 6.6 ALO 53.1 3. 1 44, 1 638, 7 30. 6 
Israel 21.4 Ke Md 20.2 1.4 20.6 41.0 3.6 
Philippine Republic of 114 45.7 13.3 4.9 8 27.1 130.0 11.2 8. 2 595. 5 
Thailand (Siam 208 23.3 18 16.9 17.8 Is. 3 13.5 122.9 174.3 173.9 
Oceania 
Australia 106 124 117.7 13.1 119.2 7132.0 137.1 RO. 9 OO. & 090.6 98. 5 915.5) 1,057.0 1, 334.7 
Fiji 19 2g 2.2 11.2 12.8 21.6 
French Oceat 6.5 9. 7 8.3 
New Caledonia 11.2 
New Zealand 14 10.4 832.7 149.3 
Africa 
(lgeria® 4175.6 
Anglo-Egyptian Suda 9.7 A. 7 7 s.1 S 6 | 60.9 71.9 91.8 
Angole ; 22. 8 4S. 
Belgian 19.0 M) 20.9 19.6 19. 6 20) 84.2 176.9 190. 7 
Egypt 66. 2 83 7 12.1 Hib. 4 in 4 526. 7 927.8 714. 5 
French Moroces* 389.8 
Gambia ye 
Gold Coast 12 14.8 117.4 
kenya 17.8 17. 8 182.8 
Liberia SS 
Mauritiu 41.2 
Mozambique ( 8 75.6 
Nigeria 
Northern Khodesia t 6.9 7.6 6.6 7.4 6.7 i 6.2 i 15.6 60. 0) Hh. 4 
N yasaland 2 ao 2.0 20 1.9 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.4 14.2 16.6 19.3 
Sierra Leone 1s 20 2.1 1.4 
Southern Khods l 1s Is. 0 16.8 19.0 17.4 14.8 15.8 13.7 12.0 126. 3 153. 2 171.7 197.5 
langanvika xu 10 
Punisia*® 173.8 
Uganda s ’ 7182.8 
Ur {s h Afr Ww 4 i 140 i] 7.1 6.7 62.5 2 1, 005. 1 1,300.1 1,174.6 
Zanzibar ~ . q 4 ) t) y S 7 o 8.0 10.9 
Excluding gold Including bullion and specie 
Monthly f f Statist { ted Nat M 1050 Excluding trade of Egypt with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Excluding monetary gold and silver Including trade of both Kenya and Uganda 
Including monetary gold and silver * Ineluding specie 
Fiscal year ended Sept. 30 of year stated Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ store 
Fiscal year ended June 30 of year ated * Commercial imports only 
anuary— June Figures include commercial imports plus ERP imports 
Including gold er, and specie Adjusted to include all imports from the United State but not all non- 
Including civilian suppl commercial imports from other countries 
Data cover trade through the por (iu yu ‘' Based on official foreign-trade statistic Ihe figures do not include Army stocks 
Excluding enterprises under Ru t ind property of the military government unless cleared through German customs 
Excluding U NRRA and lar I t Tier Import values represent amount paid by the German importers converted 
Bizonal area onl to dollars through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs and $0.30 for other 
Excluding bul ind speci commoditic 
Excluding gold and silver bul lia i i parcel post ‘ Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA and ECA 
Exeluding bul snd specie; exports inelud | tore Including Government-sponsored cargoes 
Because of the precipitous decline in’ foreign-exchange valu the Ct ‘ Excluding military and Red Cross import ilso excluding transfers of Allied 
National dollar conversions to 1 ted Sta follar iv not reflect actual rates at property at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai 
Which busing was transacted " Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $39,100,000 
Excluding gold and silver ‘S For 1948 includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products 
Sea-borne trade ly; exelud bull e; including Government store procured with U.S. Government appropriated funds and estimated value of surplus 
Fiseal year ended Mar. 31 of the year followit stocks transferred to Japanese Government, For 1949 includes all petroleum 
ea-borne trade only; including trade on Government account: excluding bull product 
I specie Bey i Apr. 1, 1948 i-borne trade with India neluded ” KExeluding pecie and currency note import by concessionaires valued at 
Fiseal year ended Mar. 31 of year following $3,800,000 in 1948 are excluded 
Excluding bull pecie, ar el post Figures for July-December 1948 
Refer ly Federal territory Excluding military equipment and stores of British and Egyptian armed force 
lrade vear beginning Mar. 21 of stated year mports of the Egyptian Government and N. A. A. F. I., and specie 
Excluding exports by Anglo-Tranian Oil ( Ltd.,a inting to $531,500,000 and by Including Government imports, bullion, and specie 
® Société Mahie-Iran amounting to $2,000,0% Excluding gold bullion; including Government imports 
Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe-line exports of eruds petroleum *Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by the 
Excluding specie and curreney note reexports by cones ymnaires valued at International Monetary Fund 
>).800,000 in 1948 are excluded Generally f. 0. b. Exception Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, f. a. s., and Mauritius 
Excluding bullion, coin, and gold ( f 
Fiseal year ended June 30, 1949 Generally c. i. f. Exceptions: Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
Including bullion; excluding speci: Panama, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodes Union of South Afriea, 
Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment, and United States, and Venezuela, f. 0. b 
lores exported by the British and Egyptian armed force including gold mined in Preliminary 
the Sudan; beginning January 1048. deliveris f gasoline to foreign aircraft tank ire ’ Revised 
icluded * Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 
Includes Ruanda-U rund idjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures 
Approximate: January 1948 figu timated 
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The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 


trade in principal 
clude revisions issued 
1949. 


commodities. 
through 
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rey 


in- 


December 


The export figures cover all merchandise 
Customs 
area with the exception of supplies destined 


shipped from the 


to United States Armed Forces 
Civilian supplies sent to oc- 


their own use. 


United States 


abroad 


tor 


cupied areas through the Armed Forces and 
ECA and other aid and relief shipments are 
included as well as commercial exports. 
ues are f. a. s., port of export. 
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V ALUI 
Exports, including reexports 
thous. of dol 
Exports, United States merchandise 
thous. of dol 
General imports cd 
Imports for consumption d 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandis« 
Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 
Imports for consumption 
Value do 
Unit value de 
Quantity ac 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America. thous. of dol 
Southern North America dc 
South America do 
Europe di 
Asia 1 
Oceania j 
Africa 1 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland and Lat 
rador thous. of dol 
American Republics, total cd 
Mexico dk 
Central American Republics__de 
Honduras de 
Panama, Republic of de 
Cuba i 
Argentina cle 
Bolivia cd 
Brazil de 
Chile ce 
Colombia dc 
Peru dc 
Uruguay de 
Venezuela dc 
Netherlands Antilles dc 


EUROPE 


ERP countries, total thous 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Italy 
Netherlanc 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
United Kingdon 


ain 
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Footnotes at end of table. 
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The two general types 
commercial, and foreign 
not available separately 

Distribution of exports by areas and coun- 
tries is generally according to country of ulti- 
mate destination; classification is by country 
of consignment if destination is not known 
Imported goods are credited to the country 
in which the products are mined, grown, 01 
manufactured. Countries with which 
age exports in the recent periods amount to 
$50,000,000 or imports to $25,000,000 on an 
annual basis, and a few countries having 
smaller trade, are shown separately. Gener- 
ally, the countries that are less important in 
the trade are covered in continent and 
totals but not shown separately 
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Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, 
transportation, 


and, therefore, exclude insurance 


incident 
General im- 


and other charges 


to arrival in the United States 
ports represent merchandise entered immedi- 
ately upon arrival 


into merchandising or 


consumption channels plus commodities en. 





tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage Imports for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival] 
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New Paper Mill Invites 
U.S. Participation 


American participation in a proposed new 


plant to manufacture paper in India is 
sought by T. Venkajee, of “Shanthi Nivas,” 
Laitumkhrah, Shillong, Assam, India. Since 
foreign-exchange difficulties prevent Mr 
Venkajee from purchasing the necessary 


machinery and equipment abroad with In- 
dian capital, he prefers that American finan- 
cial assistance be in the form of supply of 
machinery and equipment and other goods 
from the United States in return for a pro 
rata share in the management of the pro- 
posed paper mill. 

The mill is to have a production capacity 
of 10,000 tons of paper annually, using as raw 
materials principally bamboo and sabai grass, 
with which Assam is said to be abundantly 
provided. Coal and limestone are also avail- 
able. 

The total investment needed for this proj- 
ect is estimated at 20,000,000 rupees, as fol- 
lows: Machinery, 10,500,000 rupees; buildings, 
3,000,000 rupees; transportation of machinery 
and erection, 1,500,000 rupees; spare parts, 
et cetera, 2,500,000 rupees; working capital, 
2,500,000 rupees. 

According to Mr. Venkajee, there should 
be no difficulty in marketing the paper. He 
states that current consumption in Assam is 
5,000 tons, and that the remainder of the 
output could be readily disposed of in Cal- 
cutta or elsewhere in India, since present 
indigenous production of paper is only 50 
percent of consumption. 

Further information concerning Mr. Venka- 
jee’s proposal may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. For complete details, interested 
parties should correspond with Mr. Venkajee 
at his address in India as shown above 


U.S. Capital Sought for 
Construction Project 


The Technisch Adviesbureau voor Moderne 
Industrie “T. A. M. I.” (Technical Advisory 
Bureau for Modern Industry), of Nijmegen, 
Netherlands, wishes to investigate the possi- 
bilities of enlisting the participation of 
American building contractors or building- 
materials dealers in a project involving the 
construction of a modern brick factory in 
the Netherlands. T. A. M. I. has reportedly 
been authorized to build the factory, but 
sufficient capital is not available locally. 

It is planned to build a modern and com- 
pletely mechanized factory to make face 
brick adapted to the American house-build- 
ing industry, at the rate of 10,000,000 bricks 
annually. The basic raw material, clay, is 
said to be available in sufficient quantity for 
at least 100 years. It is believed that, if no 
ready market exists in the United States, 
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The new factory is to be organized as a 
corporation, and will be situated at Megen 
(North Brabant), on the River Meuse ap- 


ee 


j WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—l\ |e 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


proximately 110 kilometers from Rotterdam, 
accessible to good rail, water, and highway 
facilities It will area of 4,000 
square meters It is estimated that only 28 
employees will be needed to perform the 
complete production process, instead of the 


cover an 





trade contacts 


concerning these trade opportunities, 


Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce cannot 
undertaken with these firms 
and all transactions are subject 
country and abroad. 


tional Trade. 


firms listed herein, with 


of Commerce, or through its Field Office 


Alcoholic Beverages and 

Automotive Equipment: 25, 49, 73 

Bambo Products: 7, 39 

Books: 40 

Business Services: 13 

Ceramics: 26, 33 

Chemicals: 47. 

Clothing and Accessories: 15, 32, 35 
59, 63, 68, 71 

Cork: 19 

Cotton: 55 

Curios and Novelties: 17, 24, 26, 33, 39 

Cutlery: 8 

Electric Equipment: 57 

Feathers: 7 

Floor Coverings: 39, 50 

Foodstuffs: 4, 26, 39, 56, 69 

Forest Products: 6, 41 

Furniture and Safes (Steel): 74. 

General Merchandise: 72 

Glass and Glassware: 36, 65 

Gold Leaf: 5 

Hardware: 30 

Hotel and Restaurant Equipment: 57 

Inks: 28 

Insecticides: 54 


Supplies: 20 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
including 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
assume any responsibility for 
The usual precautions should be 
to prevailing export 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms 
ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
the exception of those in Japan and Korea 


obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
for $1 each 
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Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections 


50, 


Jewelry: 24, 39, 65 


Additional information 


samples, specifications, or other 


any transactions 
taken in 


import controls in 


all cases, 
and this 


interested United 


Detailed information on trading con- 


Interna- 


and may be 


Machinery and Accessories: 1, 2, 9, 10, 21 
22, 23, 37, 38, 43, 44, 45, 51, 53, 64, 66, 71 
Medicinal and Toilet Preparations: 3 


Metal Products: 34, 48 
Minerals and Ores: 60 
Musical Instrument 18 


Oil 61 
Optical Good 39 
Paints and Varnishes: 28 


Photographic Equipment: 39 

Raw Materials: 61, 64 

Rope and Twine: 12 

Rubber Good 26 

Slaughterhouse Equipment. 7 

Sporting Goods, Toys and Games: 11, 24 
26, 29, 31, 39 

Technical Information: 64, 66, 67 

Textiles: 14, 26, 32, 35, 


rere) 
Tobacco and Smoker Article 16 
Tools: 21 
Tourism: 58 
Vessels and Launches: 42. 52 
Wool 50 
Yarn 62 
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minimum 100 usually required in factories of 
similar capacity. This efficiency, it is stated, 
will be derived from the use of artificial dry- 
ing and the utilization of mechanical meth- 
ods for handling and transporting che brick. 
Annual turnover is estimated at 400,000 
guilders (1 guilder = US$0.263), and _ gross 
profits, because of the small labor force, at 
205,000 guilders. Cost of the building and 
equipment Is expected to total approximately 
700,000 guilders 

Firms interested in the forezoing project 
are invited to communicate with Technisch 
Adviesbureau voor Moderne Industrie “T. A. 
M. I.”, Vermeerstraat 2, Deventer, Nether- 
lands 


City of Beira, Mozambique, 
To Construct Water System 


Bids are invited by the Companhia das 
Aguas de Beira (Beira Water Supply Com- 
pany), Mozambique, Portguguese East Africa, 
until 4 p. m., July 5, 1950, covering the sup- 
ply and installation of pipe conduit and ac- 
cessories and pipe and accessories for the 
distribution network of Beira’s water-supply 
system 
 Over-all extension of the pipe conduit 
system is estimated as follows 


Pres ¢ 
1 ilo Ierlension 
Tams or length 
Tnamete cms of pipe 
(millimeters <guanre melers 
100) ; 6, G60 
VM) l 5. Mw 
HOO y 4 10,750 
ooo ’ Ss, OH) 
aoo } 5 750 
HOw) , OM) 
TOO 2 Holo 
71) 700 
TOO j 1,740 
TOO 730 
7) t) 5, 660 


Over-all length of the pipes for the project 
is as follows 


Diamete Length 
(millimeters nerers 
we + OO) 
WM) 1, 000 

“) 1, Mw) 
OM) wn) 
W) 2 AM) 
™) 1, 


Detailed information on bidding condi- 
tions and specifications may be obtained 
from the following locations: Companhia das 
Aguas da Beira, Companhia de Mocambique 
Buildings, Beira, Mozambique, P. E. A.; En- 
treposto Comercial de Mocambique, Rua 
Alexandre Herculano, No. 34, first floor, Lou- 
renco Marques, Mozambique, P. E. A.; Eddie 
Hoffman S. A. (Pty.) Limited, 64 Howard 
House Corner Loveday and Main Streets, 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa; or 
Companhia de Mocambique, Largo da Biblio- 
teca Publica, No. 10, Lisbon, Portugal 

Bids should be addressed to Companhia 
das Aguas da Beira, Companhia da Mocam- 
bique Buildings, Beira, Mozambique, P. E. A 


Scottish Group Encourages 
New Enterprises in Seotland 


For the benefit of American manufacturers, 
and to promote and encourage the establish- 
ment of American manufacturing enterprises 
In Scotland, the Scottish Council of Edin- 
burgh, has recently issued a brochure de- 
Signed to outline the advantages of locating 
branch plants in Scotland, including that of 
establishing a sterling outlet. Other points 
emphasized are the availability of labor, fac- 
tory space, raw materials, power, and mar- 
kets 

A few copies of the brochure have been 
made available to the Department of Com- 
merce and may be obtained on a loan basis 


June 5. 1950 


from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Departmentof Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C, 

The Council offers its services to American 
industrialists considering the establishment 
of new plants abroad, and invites inquiries 
either through its office at 5 East Fortieth 
Street, New York, N. Y., or at the head office, 
20 George Street, Edinburgh 2, Scotland. 


Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing below in- 
dicates amount of allocations, commodities 
to be purchased, and, where known, the 
names of German importers receiving the 
allocations. Additional information can be 
obtained by communicating with the sec- 
retariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Crude drug 
Vegetable waxes 
Essential oils, crude (not refined 
Insect waxes, crude 
Gum and/or w6od rosins 
(ium rosin, Wood rosin, gum spirit of turpen 
tine, wood turpentine, and crude sulphat 
turpentine 
Florida-pebble-phosphate, 77/76, tricaleium- 
phosphate 
Miscellaneous industrial nonferrous metals 
ind their products (as follows 
(a) Cadmium and = cadmium 
bearing material 
h) Cer mixed metal 
Manganese metal, electro 
Ivtic 40, 000 
(d) Selenium 28, 000 
( Fantalum 10, 000 
f Vellurium 12, 000 
(g) Bismuth and bismuth-bear- 
ing material 60, 000 
Gold for industrial purposes 126, OOO 
Silver 300, 000 
Platinum, platinum metals, and platinum 
illoys 200, 008 
Palladium 300, 000 
Osmium and iridium 25, 000 
Copper, copper scrap, and copper alloys scrap. 3, 000, 000 
Hearing aids and parts including batteries 110, 000 
Lumber and sawmill products 625, 000 
Pulp paper and paper products 200, 000 
Importer: Vereinigte Glanzstoff G.m.b. H., 
W uppertal-Elberfeld 
Raw tobacco, flue-cured tobacco 7TS5, OOO 
Raw tobaeco, Burley tobacco 446), OOO 
Raw tobacco, fire-cured tobacco 175. 000 
fransformer sheets 274, 000 
Hormone complex compounds 13, 750 
Importer: Schering A. G., Berlin 
Crown cork 7, 600 
Importer: Exportbrauerei Beck & Co., 
Bremen 
Bleached sulfate pulp and special sulfate 
pulp S002. 5a 
Importer: Felix Schoeller, Burg Cretesch 
Post, Luestringen bei Osnabrueck 
Raw industrial diamonds 95, 000 


$150, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 
140, 000 


800, O00 


240, 000 


500, 000 


$200, 000 
150, 000 


Tangier International Zone 
To Purchase Transformers 


Bids will be received until June 19, 1950, 
by the Administrator of the International 
Zone of Tangier, covering the supply of 42 
transformers, the basic requirements of 
which are as follows: 


\ oltage 
Nor mal 
\ mher power Primar ] Secondary 
K\ i 
H ) 5. AO) 200 
12 1OO 5, 0) 200) 
12 boo 5, 500 200 
; io 22, O00 220 
14) 22, 000 220) 
w) 2) OW) 20) 
46 22, 000 200 


(Primary and secondary connections for all 
transformers: Star—Y) 

Delivery dates are specified as follows: 
Transformers of 22,000/220 of 75 Kv.-a., 3 
months from date of order; transformers of 


5,500 volts, 5 months from date of order; 
all other transformers of 22,000 volts, 8 
months from date of order. 

Prices may be quoted in the currency of 
the bidder’s choice. 

One set of specification (in French) may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
Department of Commerce Field Offices in 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. (Ad- 
dresses of these offices are listed on the in- 
side cover page of this issue of ForEIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY.) 

Sealed bids should be addressed to the 
Chief Engineer of Public Works, Interna- 
tional Zone of Tangier, and should include 
on the envelope the notation, “Offre Pour La 
Fourniture de Transformateurs.” 


Capital and Technical Aid 
Sought for New Factory 


American assistance in the form of capital 
participation and technical aid is sought by 
Krishen Singh & Sons, New Delhi, India, in a 
project involving the establishment of a gyp- 
sum walboard factory. 

According to the owner of the firm, manu- 
facturing and marketing potentialities for 
gypsum wallboard in India appear favorable, 
since India does not now produce such wall- 
board despite the fact that gypsum resources 
are extensive and capable of greater utiliza- 
tion than at present. 

Firms interested in investigating this pro- 
posal are invited to correspond with Krishen 
Singh & Sons, M Block, Connaught Circus, 
New Delhi, India. 


More About Busses for 
Alexandria, Egypt 

The Department of Commerce has now 
been informed that bids covering the supply 
of 60 to 80 Diesel-engine busses to be pur- 
chased by the Administration des Transports 
en Commun de la Région d’Alexandrie will 
be accepted until June 29, 1950. A prelimi- 
nary announcement concerning the call for 
bids appeared in the May 29 issue of ForzIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

One set of general technical specifications 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Attention: Machinery and 
Equipment Suppliers 


The Iranian Plan Organization, in connec- 
tion with its program of improvement and 
development, will from time to time pur- 
chase machinery and equipment, and has in- 
dicated its interest in receiving quotations 
from American suppliers. It has been sug- 
gested, therefore, that American firms inter- 
ested in this potential market for their prod- 
ucts might wish to consider the desirability 
of appointing a representative in Iran who 
would be in a position to follow the Plan 
Organization’s purchasing activities and re- 
port developments as they occur. 


El Salvador in Market for 
Spare Parts for Trucks 


Automotive supply houses in the United 
States are invited by the Salvadoran Ministry 
of Public Works to quote on the supply of 
spare parts for Mack trucks. It is under- 
stood that the Ministry plans, in the near 
future, to purchase a variety of parts to the 
value of about $12,000. A list of require- 
ments is available on request from the Com- 
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mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Quotations should be addressed to the Mi- 
nisterio de Fomento y Obras Publicas, San 
Salvador, El Salvador. 


Mineral Deposits Offered 
For Exploitation 


Assistance in the exploitation and develop- 
ment of titanium mineral and volcanic 
cement deposits in the Canary Islands is 
sought by Attilio Ley and Simon Benitez, of 
Los Palmas. The property is known as the 
“Dehesa” mine, located in the municipal dis- 
tricts of Arucas and Las Palmas. 

With regard to the titanium deposit, pre- 
liminary analyses reportedly indicate that 
the ilmenite content in pure form is at least 
52 percent, and that an area of 10,000,000 
cubic meters could produce 2,000,000 cubic 
meters of titanium oxide already concen- 
trated. 

The volcanic cement is said to have excep- 
tional strength, and is impervious to sea 
water, unaffected by heat, cold, or vibrations, 
and completely impermeable, which would 
render it particularly adaptable for use in 
port or harbor construction. 

Additional details may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. For complete information, in- 
terested parties should communicate with 
Messrs. Ley and Benitez, Las Palmas, Canary 
Islands. 


Purchase of Metallic Molds 
Planned by El Salvador 


United States firms in a position to supply 
metallic molds for pouring concrete are in- 
vited to communicate with the Ministerio 
de Fomento y Obras Publicas (Ministry of 
Public Works), San Salvador, El Salvador. 
These molds will reportedly be needed in 
connection with the Ministry's plan to erect 
10 or 12 500,000-gallon water tanks for water 
storage in the city of San Salvador. 


Orchids Available 


From Burma 


The Kachin State Government in Burma 
is desirous of marketing orchid plants and 
seeds in the United States, and states that 
22 varieties are available for export, of which 
samples will be sent to interested importers 
on request. 

Correspondence concerning this offer 
should be addressed to the Kachin State Gov- 
ernment, Secretariat, Rangoon, Burma. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Alfred Deblander (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 65, Rue de la Fontaine, Lem- 
becq, seeks a licensing arrangement with 
United States firms to manufacture in Bel- 
gium the following products: speed changers, 
elastic-couplings, jaw clutches and jaw clutch 
couplings. 

2. France—Etablissements Coder (manu- 
facturer of truck trailers and rolling stock), 
St. Marcel, Marseille, wishes to manufacture 
in France, under licensing arrangement with 
United States firm, agricultural, public- 
works, ship-loading, and other types of heavy 
equipment. Firm states it has available ex- 
tensive workshops and warehouses, includ- 
ing machine, woodworking, and paint shops, 
boiler and foundry-works, oxygen and com- 
pressed-air producing plants, laboratories, 
and a variety of specialized mechanical equip- 
ment. The workshops cover 6 hectares (15 
acres) of the 38 hectares (94 acres) owned 
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by the company. There are presently about 
1,500 employees with a wide range of skills. 
The arrangement contemplated by the com- 
pany would operate to its own advantage 
since it could employ its equipment and man- 


power to fuller capacity. The firm states 
that such an arrangement would be equally 
profitable to an American manufacturer of 
products marketed in France who would 
benefit by the advantages of marketing do- 
mestically. The equipment used by the firm 
in manufacturing its products can be adapted 
to the production of various other types of 
equipment, such as tractors, harvesting ma- 
chinery, motor-vehicle equipment, storage 
tanks. Illustrated catalog featuring the 
products in which firm now specializes is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

3. Netherlands—U. Fortuin§ (inventor), 
Leidsevaart 566, Haarlem, is interested in 
selling his formula for a new kind of foot 
powder to be used as a remedy against per- 
spiring feet—which is claimed to have the 
advantage that it can be used without any 
injurious effects. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Australia—W. J. & F. Barnes Pty. Ltd 
(exporter of honey and honey products), 550 
Swan Street, Burnley, Victoria, offers to ex- 
port the following kinds of honey: eucalyptus 
melliodora (yellow flowering box tree), high- 
est pure light amber, in 1-pound lacquered 
cans; blended honey, pure light amber, in 
l-pound externally gold-lacquered cans; 
eucalyptus rostrata (red gum), distinctive 
flavor, mellow and mild. Also, pure honey 
vinegar in 13-ounce bottles. Firm will fur- 
nish samples upon request. Price of above 
products and sample labels are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

5. Australia—Charles Coulson (sole export 
representative of manufacturer), 123 Wil- 
liam Street, Melbourne, offers to export deep 
plain gold leaf (23 carat), in books of stand- 
ard size and leaves. Firm is willing to sell 
direct to users or to agent who has a com- 
prehensive territory coverage Firm states 
information regarding special invoices and 
other details, together with necesary forms, 
if unprocurable in Australia, would be re- 
quired 

6. Brazil—Ernesto Fritscher (export mer- 
chant), 724 Rua Hoffmann, Porto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul, desires to export sawn pine 
lumber, in first-, second-, and third-grades. 
Inspection by the Instituto Nacional do 
Pinho (Brazilian Government institution), 
free of cost. Firm also seeks a United States 
agent experienced in this line of business 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Burma—Burma Sporting Syndicate 
(manufacturers and exporters), 199, 32nd 
Street, Rangoon, wishes to export bamboo 
fishing rods and canes; and bird feathers 
such as peacock feathers and tails, yellow bird 
feathers, jungle fowl capes. Quantities avail- 
able annually: 200,000 fishing poles, 400,000 
canes and ski poles, 100 pounds of feathers 

8. Canada—Pictou Cutlery Limited (manu- 
facturer), Beaches Road, Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
offers to export the following cutlery: cooks’ 
knives, paring knives, meat and straight 
slicers, all-purpose knives, butcher Knives, 
boning and skinning knives. Description 
highest-quality, guaranteed, stainless steel 
or special high carbon steel, handles of ebony 
or Brazil rosewood, 3 nickel-silver rivets, full 
tangs. Further information regarding blade 
lengths available from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C, 


9. England—The British Tap & Die Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Triangle Works, Town 
Road, Edmonton, London, N. 9, offers to ex. 
port £5,000 worth each month of first-grade 
screwing tackle, such as stocks, taps, and 
dies. Illustrated catalog and price list avaji}- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Inte]- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, Foreign Visitor, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 22, 1950.) 

10. England—Hayes Engineering Co. 
Limited (manufacturer), Edwards Lane, 
Speke, Liverpool 19, offers to export the fol- 
lowing type of portable petrol/electric saw 
benches: rise and fall table, depth of cut 
44 inches, extended spindle for drilling, 
buffing and grinding, fabricated design with 
table surface 24° x 18". Illustrated 
brochures and catalogs will be forwarded to 
interested firms by the manufacturer. 

11. England—J. F. J. Products Limited 
(manufacturer), 73 Wadham Road, London. 
S. W. 15, has available for export 500 gross 
pairs of doll’s eyes each month. Samples 
available on a loan basis from Commercia] 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

12. England—Hugh Lewis & Son, Limited 
(rope and twine manufacturers), Mill Lane 
Wavertree, Liverpool 15, wishes to export 
No. 2 grade sisal matting in bright Striped 
or plain colors. Firm will furnish samples 
upon request 

13. England—Geo. C. Moody & Son (export 
merchant, buying and shipping agent), 38 
Great St. Helens, London, E. C. 3, offers 
to act as buying and shipping agents for 
United States firms interested in British 
goods 

14. France—André LeDoux Sports (man- 
ufacturer, importer, exporter, retailer), 6 
Place de la Madeleine, Paris 8, offers to 
export nylon fabric with nonrubber, natural 
elasticity, suitable for bathing suits and ski 
pants 

15. France—Etablissements Louis Nicot 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), 52, Rue 
Jaillant-Deschainets, Troyes, is interested in 
exporting lisle hose. 

16. France—Marcel Quercia (manufac- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler), 176 Rue St- 
Martin, Paris 3, desires to export lighters and 
smoking accessories 

17. France—Verreries de Goetzenbruck 
Walter Berger & Cie. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 7 Place de Bordeaux, Strasbourg 
(Bas-Rhin), desires to export Christmas- 
tree ornaments 

18. Italy—-Egisto Bontempi, Fabbrica di 
Fisarmoniche (manufacturer and exporter) 
Potenza Picena (Province of Macerata), de- 
sires to export bellows accordions, large in- 
struments for professional players, and small 
instruments or toys for children. Quantity 
available annually: 2,000 large accordions 
5,000 small accordions Firm is also inter- 
ested in obtaining an agent in the United 
States. 

19. Italy—Italsugher (manufacturer and 
export merchant), Olbia (Sardinia), wishes 
to export and seeks agent for ordinary and 
fine-quality cork, raw or manufactured 

20. Italy—Domenico Ulrich Societa p 
Azioni (manufacturer and exporter), 6 Corso 
Re Umberto, Turin, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for first-class ertract for ver- 
mouth and liquors. Price list available on 4 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

21. Japan—Automobile Parts Trading Co., 
Ltd. (exporters, importers), No. 11 Tameike- 
cho, Akasaka, Minato-ku, Tokyo, offers to 
export tools, ball and roller bearings. 

22. Japan——-Fuji Industry Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, importer), 11 Kaigan- 
dori-2-chome (P. O. Box No. 864), Kobe, offers 
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to export the following makes of sewing-ma- 
chine heads: Rhythm, Fukusuke, Hitachi, 
and Yamato. 

23. Japan—Kojima Tekko-sho K. K. 
(Kojima Iron Works Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer)), #8, Utagawa-cho, Takasaki-shi, 
Gumma-ken, offers to export all kinds of 
hydraulic machinery and pumps, particu- 
larly veneer presses, brewing presses, metal- 
working presses, wheel and spring presses. 

24. Japan—-Kokaji Shoten (general ex- 
porters and importers), No. 46 Yamashita- 
cho, Naka-ku, Yokohama, offers to export 
all kinds of wood-carvings, toys, artificial 
flowers, Wwory ornaments, lacquerware, cul- 
tured and imitation pearls, Christmas deco- 
rations, crystal ornaments. 

25. Japan—Nisshin Industry Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), No. 50, Imaikami-cho, 
Kawasaki-shi, Kanagawa-ken, desires to ex- 
port the “Sancar” auto three-wheeler, simi- 
lar in appearance to a motorcycle with a 
rear carrier Illustrated brochure available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Japan—Nitto Co., Ltd. (exporter, im- 
porter), 5, Kanda-Iwamoto-Cho, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export all kinds of teztiles, 
canned goods, rubber goods, artificial flowers, 
celluloid articles, ceramics, and toys 

27. Japan—Shinyei Kiito Kaisha (manu- 
facturer, exporter, importer), No. 108 Naka- 
yamatedori 2-chome, Kobe, offers to export 
“Tengjo” paper, a type of stencil paper made 
from the fibers of the paper mulberry 

28. Netherlands—N V Drukinkt- en 
Verffabriek “‘t Anker’ (manufacturers and 
exporters), Steenwijker Diep Z. Z. 93, Steen- 
wijk, desires to export and seeks agents in 
various areas for ready-mized paints and 
printing ink Oleiferous paints (enamel, 
lacquers, heavy-duty paints, colorless and 
boat varnishes, fireproof varnishes, radiator 
paints, bicycle lacquers, ship coating paints, 
household and industrial paints), synthetic 
paints (muffling varnishes, automobile var- 
nishes, industrial paints), cellulose paints 
(motorcar varnishes, colored and colorless 
furniture varnishes, leather varnishes, in- 
dustrial paints and varnishes). Inks for job 
printing, news, lithograph, offset, typog- 
raphy; colored inks for posters, trichromatic 
and polychromatic printing inks 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

29. Norway—Mimi Berg (manufacturer 
and exporter), Kirkeveien 90, Oslo, offers to 
export dolls in native costumes Sample 
dolls and prices available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

30. Norway—Jonsson & Deviken A/S (ex- 
port merchant), 8 Raadhusgaten, Oslo, offers 
on an outright sale basis fittings for pad- 
locks, made of galvanized iron, baked, black. 
Total length of fittings 175 millimeters. 
Quantity: approximately 50,000 fittings 
available for immediate export. Sample 
fitting and price information available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

31. Norway—Ronnaug Petterssen (manu- 
facturer and exporter), Prof. Dahlsgate 18, 
Oslo, is interested in exporting Norwegian 
dolls in native costumes. Sample dolls and 
prices obtainable on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Norway—Messrs. Sverlie & Co. A/S 
(manufacturer), Wm. Thranesgate 1, Oslo, 
wishes to export hand-woven materials 
(“Femund Tweed") for women's coats and 
Suits, also hand-woven scarfs. Further in- 
formation including samples and _ prices 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
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Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. Norway—Arnold Wiigs Fabrikker 
(manufacturer), Blad nr. Halden, offers for 
export a wide range of ceramic handicraft 
articles, such as vases, ash trays, bowls, plates, 
and figurines. Price list and photographs 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

34. Scotland—Colvilles Limited (manufac- 
turer), 195 West George Street, Glasgow, 
desires to export open-hearth rolled steel 
products, such as plates, shapes, bars, rail 
and clad steels. British or U. S. standards. 

35. Scotland—Isle of Bute Industries, Lim- 
ited (manufacturers), Barone Road, Rothe- 
say, Isle of Bute, seeks United States markets 
for Bute tweeds, tartans, and scarfs. The 
“Bute Tweeds” are made of pure wool which 
is bought in the form of yarn, chemically 
dyed with fast colors. The cloth can be 
prepared in any width up to 34 inches fin- 
ished, and from 40 to 120 yards in length. 
Further information, samples, and prices are 
available on,a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Sweden—Aktiebolaget Termosindustri 
(manufacturer), 7 Bjelkigatan, Kalmar, offers 
to export all kinds of vacuum (thermos) 
bottles, of first-class Swedish manufacture, 
Firm will furnish samples or specifications 
upon request 

37. Sweden—AB- GillstrOms MeKaniska 
Verkstad (manufacturer), Instrumentvagen 
21, Stockholm, has available for export 1 
metric ton each month of self-lubricating 
bearings. Catalog obtainable on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

38. Switzerland—J. Krebser & Co. (manu- 
facturer), Witikonerstrasse 62, Zurich, offers 
to export and seeks agent for unlimited 
quantities of rotary filing plates. Illustrated 
leaflet available from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


39. Japan—The Daimaru, Ltd. (department 
store, manufacturer, importer, exporter), c/o 
Kinsan Building, 4-chome Muromachi, Ni- 
hombashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to ap- 
point a selling agent in the United States for 
the following commodities: Christmas deco- 
rations and ornaments, porcelain tableware, 
antimony jewel boxes, ring bores, cigarette 
lighters, paper and silk fans and parasols, 
lacquerware, bamboo products, mechanical 
and porcelain toys, imitation and cultured 
pearl necklaces, wool and cotton rugs, canned 
goods, agar-agar, mushrooms, binoculars, and 
cameras. 

40. Morocco—Publi-Tanger (publishers), 
British Post Office Box 173, Tangier, is pre- 
paring an international annual and wishes 
to contact United States publicity agents 
who can assist them with the section on the 
United States, and who can introduce the 
annual on the American market Further 
information is available from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


41. Algeria—S. E. B. C. A. (Société d’Ex- 
ploitation des Bois Coloniaus en Algerie) 
(importer of wood), Rue de Gaillac (Arriére 
Port de l'’Agha), Algiers, seeKs purchase 


quotations for 100 cubic meters of pitch pine 
for carpentry and woodwork; and 50 cubic 
meters of spruce for aviation and naval con- 
struction. 

42. Colombia—Adolfo Graubard, Apartado 
Aereo No. 212 or Calle 35 No. 45B—50, Barran- 
quilla, desires to charter an oil-burning 
freighter of 8,000 to 10,000 gross tons. Ship 
must be fully manned and prepared to sail 
to any part of the world, carry full insurance, 
and be as shallow-draft as possible. Crew 
is to be paid in U. S. dollars through a New 
York bank. Mr. Graubard further desires 
that he be given an option to purchase said 
ship within 6 months from date of charter. 
Offers should be submitted direct to Mr. 
Graubard with complete particulars concern- 
ing location and present condition of ship. 
Correspondence should be in English. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

43. Denmark—A/S Christian Berner (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant), Vesterbrogade 39, 
Copenhagen V, wishes to purchase and ob- 
tain agency for can-making machinery, spe- 
cifically cans for condensed milk. 

44. Denmark—Niels Uldbjerg (manufac- 
turer), Kong Frederiksvej 12, Aalborg, seeks 
purchase quotations for one chenille ma- 
chine, specially designed for the manufacture 
of pipe cleaners. 

45. France—Philippe Ranoux (producer 
and exporter of shelled and unshelled wal- 
nuts), Saint-Robert, Corréze, seeks purchase 
quotations for fully automatic or semiauto- 
matic machinery for packaging (in cello- 
phane bags or wrappers) walnuts in the shell. 
Firm is principally interested in machines 
that may be utilized for weighing, feeding, 
filling, and sealing. The cellophane pack- 
ages containing unshelled walnuts should 
have a uniform weight of 225, 250, 450, and 
500 grams (1 gram=15.43 grains). Quanti- 
ties will be stated after receipt of price quo- 
tations. 

46. Hong Kong—Mawer, Evans & Co., Ltd. 
(importing distributor), 101 Peninsula Hotel 
Building, P. O. Box 1807, Kowloon, wishes 
purchase quotations for old and over-issued 
newspapers, random pack, not over 4 percent 
color sheets and booklets. 

47. Indonesia—Hana Shoe Co. Ltd. 
(Schoenhandel Hana, N. V.) (manufacturer, 
importing distributor), Djalan Batu, Dja- 
Karta, Java, seeKs purchase quotations for 
the following chemicals for manufacturing 
and processing rubber shoes: zincoxide (300 
mesh), “Red Seal” quality; captax (vulca- 
for MBT-mercaptobenzthiazole); hermat 
(methyl tuads); denax (vulcafor D-—G-di- 
phenylguanidine); Z. D. C. (vulcafor-zinc- 
diethyldithiocarbamate); vulkacit H; vul- 
kacit D. M.; phenylbeta (nonox D-phenyl B 
naphtylamine); stearid acidex (stearic acid); 
calcium carbonate (300 mesh); carbon black 
(300 mesh), (s. c. “Sterling” or “Arrow” qual- 
ity); lithopone; titanium dioxide (300 mesh) ; 
yellow-iron-oxide (300 mesh); red-iron-oxide 
(300 mesh); zinc transparent; magnesium 
carbonate (300 mesh); vulcan orange and 
varnish. Firm states it is a manufacturer of 
leather shoes, and in planning to begin the 
production of rubber boots and rubber-soled 
canvas shoes. 

48. Iran—Abdollah Alagheband (importer, 
exporter) , Seraye Qudsieh, Tehran, seeks quo- 
tations for galvanized iron sheets, pipes and 
wires. Specifications for galvanized sheets: 
140 cm. x 70 cm., in gages of 29 and 30, packed 
in bundles of approximately 80 kilograms 
each. Firm requests catalogs and price lists 
be sent air mail. 

49. Japan—Automobile Parts Trading Co., 
Ltd. (importer, exporter), 11, Tameike-cho, 
Akasaka Minato-ku, Tokyo, seeKs quotations 
for automobile parts and accessories, batter- 
ies, tires and tubes. 





50. Japan—Nitto Co., Ltd. (exporters, im- 
porters), 5, Kanda-Iwamoto-cho, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo, seeks quotations for used cloth- 
ing, wool shoddy, and rugs. 

51. Japan—Yanase Export & Import Co., 
Ltd. (importers and exporters of machinery 
ahd general merchandise), 2-82 Nagatacho 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, seeKs quotations for the 
following machinery: Wire drawing ma- 
chine—capacity, 3 to 5 tons daily; feed speed, 
high speed; feed rod, 6 mm. diameter; reel- 
ing unit, spooler; finished wire, 1-2 mm. 
diameter, mild steel wire. Also, electrode 
arc shield coating machine—capacity, 3 to 5 
tons per day; diameter of rod, 1-2 mm., coat- 
ing material, slag; process, to be cut to nor- 
mal standard length and later coated through 
washing and straightening process; electric 
current, A. C. 3-phase, 50 cycle, 220—220 volts. 
Manufactured rod must be fitted for Lloyd 
standard. Firm would appreciate receiving 
information from manufacturers on the latest 
type of equipment for mining, metal, and 
plastic industries. 

52. Pakistan—Cibon Rashid Motors, 60 He- 
mendra Das Road, Dacca, seeKs quotations 
for 118 Diesel launches for police use, accord- 
ing to the following specifications: 85 
launches, 18 feet, 20-25 horsepower; 20 
launches, 35 feet, 40-50 horsepower; 
13 launches, 60—75 horsepower. Full speci- 
fications may be obtained from firm. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

53. Turkey—Demokrat Izmir Gazetesi 
(Newspaper Demokrat Izmir) (newspaper 
publisher), Ikinci Beyler Sokagi, Izmir, ur- 
gently requests quotations for a rotary print- 
ing machine capable of printing 24 or 36 
pages, also capable of printing in 4 colors 
and 8 pages. 


Agency Opportunities 


54. Austria—Karl Schreder & Soehne 
(manufacturer of baking powder, wholesaler 
of agricultural products), 17 Salzgries, 
Vienna I., seeks agency for insecticides. 

55. Austria—Unger & Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer, agent), 
13/8 Frankenberggasse, Vienna IV, seeks 
agency for raw cotton and cotton rags. 

56. Belgium—Jos. Louis & Fils (broker and 
selling agent), 36 Rue Robert Mols, Antwerp, 
is interested in obtaining exclusive repre- 
sentation for packers of canned fruits, such 
as pineapple, peaches, apricots, pears, and 
fruit cocktail. 

57. Denmark—Ove C. Bjerregaard (whole- 
saler and retailer of equipment and table- 
ware for institutional and household use), 
Trommesalen 3, Copenhagen, is interested in 
miscellaneous electrical and mechanical ap- 
pliances for institutional use in food prep- 
aration, small electric grills for table service, 
refrigeration and _ storage units, electric 
ranges, steam tables, and bar fittings. Firm 
is interested in exhibiting the above United 
States products at the National Exhibition 
of Danish Cooking Art in Aarhus, August 
11-20, 1950. Firm states its interest in ex- 
hibiting these products is strictly commer- 
cial with a view to obtaining agency 
representation in Denmark for suitable items 
which offer a possibility of developing a mu- 
tually profitable business. The firm has 
contracted for display space totaling 43 
square meters with the optional choice of 
three prominent sites facing working demon- 
strations of fdod preparation. Its present 
merchandise, both domestic and foreign 
manufactures, will be displayed in one-half 
of the space and the remaining half is of- 
fered for the sole use of appropriate United 
States products. Further information in- 
cluding sKetch of Exhibition Center and 
fioor plan of Exhibition are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
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Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

58. Denmark—A/S G. F. L. Rejsebureau 
(travel bureau), 1 Jernbanegade, Aalborg, 
wishes to establish connections with a travel 
bureau in New York or Chicago which might 
be interested in having a Scandinavian rep- 
resentative to handle the expected increase 
of tourist traffic during the coming season. 
It is stated that the travel bureau, besides 
its customary activities, also maintains a 
department for conducted tours and has 
contacts in most European countries. Firm 
is a branch office of the Swedish shipping 
company, Gdoteborg-Frederikshavn-Linjen 
R/A, which operates a regular line between 
Gothenburg and Frederikshavn on the east 
coast of Jutland. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

59. Guatemala—Julio Vielman—Agencias y 
Representaciones ‘Juviel’’ (manufacturers’ 
agent), 3a Avenida Norte No. 1, Guatemala, 
seeKs agency for men’s haberdashery, such as 
shirts, socks, ties, belts, jewelry, bathing 
suits, underwear, and hats 

60. Italy—Mario Corbella (importing dis- 
tributor), Viale Bianca Maria, 10, Milan, seeks 
quotations for antimony oxide. Firm desires 
to be appointed agent for Italy and will buy 
on own account Quotations should be made 
possibly c. i. f. Genoa; if not possible, f. 0. b 
U.S. A. port. Firm estimates it can market 
between 50 and 60 metric tons annually in 
Italy. 

61. Japan—The Daimaru, Ltd. (department 
store, manufacturer, importer, exporter), c/o 
Kinsan Building, 4-chome Muromachi, Ni- 
hombashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to act as 
agent for raw materials, oilstuffs, and other 
unspecified products 

62. Syria—M. Inaam Sakka (manufacturer 
and commission merchant), P. O. B. 44, Homs, 
seeks agency for 2,000 to 3,000 pounds each 
month of rayon yarn, 20/2 and 120/1; also, 
2,000 to 3,000 pounds each month of yarn 
satin mercerized 20/2 and 120/2 


Foreign Visitors 


63. Australia—F. M. Dietrich, representing 
Associated Wool Knitters of Australia Ltd 
(manufacturer, exporter), 422 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in export- 
ing knitted woolen garments to the United 
States Scheduled to arrive June 14, for a 
visit of 15 days. U.S. address: c/o Australian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; or 440 Montgomery, 
San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: New York 
and San Francisco 

64. Australia—Hugh K. Gilchrist, repre- 
senting Moulded Products (Australasia) Lim- 
ited (importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
155-165 Cremorne Street, Richmond, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in machinery 
techniques, and raw materials used in the 
manufacture of plastics. Scheduled to arrive 
May 15, via San Francisco, for a visit of a 3 or 
4 months. U.S. address: c/o Thomas Cook 
& Sons, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, Cleveland, Kingsport 
(Tenn.), New York, Hartford, Boston, and 
Worcester (Mass.). 

65. Australia—Edward Charles Bishop Sur- 
tees, representing Valmonds Pty. Ltd., P & C 
Building, 221 Elizabeth Street, Sydney, 
N. S. W., is interested in the manufacture, 
design, and importation into Australia of 
costume jewelry, as well as in importing 
crystal glassware and watches. Scheduled 
to arrive May 7, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 9 East 
49th Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


66. Brazil—Walter Putz, representing Soc. 
Ind. de Borracha Elastic, S. A., Rua Abilio 
Soares 1201, Sao Paulo, is interested in 
machinery and techniques used in connec. 
tion with manufacture of rubber products. 
Scheduled to arrive June 14, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. U. S. aq. 
dress: °c Binney & Smith, 41 East Forty. 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Akron, Washington, Detroit, anq 
Cincinnati. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared 

67. Colombia—Max Dirnfeld, representing 
Dirnfeld Hermanos (manufacturer of leather 
belts), Calle 30 No. 40-42 (air-mail address: 
Apartado Aereo No. 1117), Barranquilla, 
wishes to visit leather-belt factories to ob- 
serve processes used in the United States 
Firm uses machinery made in the United 
States, but is not satisfied with present pro- 
duction, and desires to ascertain through 
observation reasons for below-normal opera- 
tion and output Scheduled to arrive May 
17, via Miami, for a visit of 30 days. U Ss 
address: Hotel Diplomat, 108 West Forty. 
third Street, New York, N. Y Itinerary 
New York , 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

68. Cuba—José §S Palacio representing 
Caribe Trading Co., Manzana de Gomez No, 
457, Habana, is interested in obtaining agen- 
cies for paper in general, and shoes. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 18, via Miami, for a visit 
of 6 months. U.S. address William Sloan 
House, 356 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

69. Denmark—Torben Grunth, represent- 
ing The Steen Company, Inc. (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), Islands Plads, 
Copenhagen K., is interested in marketing 
canned meat product Scheduled to arrive 
the first week of June, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2months. U.S. address Col 
N. Henry Josephs, 90 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Houston, Dallas, and 
Washington 

70. England——W. G. Shelvoke, representing 
Accles & Shelvoke, Limited (manufacturer, 
exporter), Talford Street Works, Aston, Bir- 
mingham 6, is interested in exporting captive 
bolt pistols (mechanical poleaxes for stun- 
ning animals to be slaughtered for food) 
Scheduled to arrive about June 5, for a 
week's visit. U.S. addres Koch Butchers 
Supply Company, Fourteenth and Gentry 
Kansas City, Mo. Itinerary: New York and 
Kansas City. 

71. Netherland Oskar Heinrich Dobroc- 
howski, representing De Vries & Susan, 
181-183 Lutmastraat, Amsterdam, is inter- 
ested in exporting men’s and boys’ clothing 
to the United States, and in buying teztile 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive May 30, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S 
address Finkelstein Sewing Machine Co., 
45-51 West Twenty-fifth Street, New York 
y.  & Itinerary New York, Rochester 
(N. Y.), Chicago, Buffalo, and St. Louis. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

72. Pakistan—Mohd Abdul Hakim, repre- 
senting The West Pakistan Chemical Indus- 
tries, Limited (manufacturer), 8 Dinga Singh 
Buildings, The Mall, Lahore, is interested in 
importing and exporting general merchan- 
dise. Scheduled to arrive June 5, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 or 7 weeks. U.S. 
address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Detroit and Washington 

73. Scotland—Jackson Millar, representing 
Albion Motors Ltd. (manufacturer), South 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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EWS by COUNTRIES F 
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Office of International Trade, 
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Argentina 
¢ 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
ISRAEL 


A payments agreement between Argentina 
and Israel was signed in Buenos Aires on 
April 21 and became provisionally effective 
on May 6, 1950, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy, Buenos Aires 
The agreement contains no undertaking by 
either party to make or facilitate purchases 
of goods in the country of the other, nor to 
balance trade at any prescribed level, but 
merely prescribes the method of payment for 
purchases made by either country in the ter- 
ritory of the other. The Argentine Govern- 
ment also agrees to study the possibility of 
authorizing private investments in Israel. In 
return, the Government of Israel gives as- 
surances that such investments shall be ac- 
corded treatment no less favorable than may 
be granted to other countries, also that the 
necessary exchange will be provided to cover 
the transfer to Argentina of profits or div- 
idends 


Austria 


DISPATCH FROM U. S. LEGATION 
AT VIENNA 
(Dated May 8, 1950) 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 

Despite a release of 350,000,000 schillings 
from ECA counterpart funds by the Austrian 
Government on April 15, there were numer- 
ous reports during April of business difficul- 
ties. The banks, which had counted on an 
earlier and larger counterpart release, were 
forced by the decline in their reserves to in- 
stitute a cautious loan policy which had ad- 
versely affected many sectors, notably the 
textile industry. During the first quarter of 
1950 there were 62 insolvencies and 52 bank- 
ruptcies among Austrian businesses, com- 
pared with 37 and 35, respectively, during the 
same period of 1949 

The National Bank and the Economic Re- 
search Institute termed this situation tem- 
porary and attributed it entirely to the 
slowness in the release of counterpart funds 
Other observers stressed more the lack of 
a unitary exchange rate, increasing difficulty 
in marketing Austrian exports, the high-cost 
structure of Austrian industry, and the at- 
tempt of the National Bank to stabilize price 
levels by pursuing a deflationary policy. 

The Finance Ministry was also embarrassed 
by lack of funds and had to use most of its 
budget surplus in the first quarter of the 
year to cover investments already in progress 
under the extraordinary budget. 
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Another indication of the tightness of the 
money market is continuing stagnation of 
business on the Bourse. Although there are 
now 642 joint stock Companies organized in 
Austria with a capital of 3,035,000,000 schill- 
ings, as compared with 526 companies with 
a capital of 1,567,500,000 in 1938, there is 
virtually no trading on the stock exchange. 
The ill-fated Reconstruction Loan of 1949 
was placed on the Bourse in April at a 
quotation of 85 and immediately dropped 
several points. Economic and political un- 
certainties involved in the international 


situation would be enough, for the most part, 


to account for the absence of investors from 
the market. Two other subsidiary reasons, 
however, are given for the inactivity of the 
Bourse. First, the high unit cost of shares 
due to the postwar inflation discourages the 
small investor. Secondly, share turn-over is 
so low that even the smallest sales produce 
an unhealthy instability in quotations. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

February foreign-trade figures show im- 
ports valued at 745,000,000 schillings (includ- 
ing ERP aid), compared with 742,000,000 in 
January, and exports of 405,000,000 schillings 
compared with 342,000,000 in January. There 
is increasing talk of competition abroad, 
particularly from Germany. In Belgium, 
Austrian goods are said to be over-priced by 
15 to 20 percent In Yugoslavia, German 
offers in some lines are 50 percent under the 
Austrian. There has also been criticism of 
delays in Austrian deliveries and refusal to 
open longer-term credits. Wood exports to 
Turkey represent another difficulty which 
disturbs Austrian firms. Whereas wood ex- 
ports go to Germany at 400 schillings a cubic 
meter, those to Turkey are priced at 650 
To finance sales to Turkey under drawing 
rights, Austrian wood exporters are required 
to sell certain amounts of timber to Trieste 
where lower prices prevail. Thus, to expand 
sales to Turkey, they must take less on their 
sales to Trieste 

The recently concluded dAustro-Italian 
trade agreement with its provision for a 
clearing agreement has been hailed as a 
step toward trade liberalization. Austrian 
exporters, however, who have enjoyed highly 
profitable compensation deals since the war, 
now face a new situation. Exports will now 
move at the rate of 3.42 schillings per 100 
lire (the equivalent of the effective rate of 
21.36 schillings to the dollar). Formerly 
Austrian wood was exported at the rate of 
4 schillings to 100 lire, and steel at the rate 
of 4 or 4.30. On the import side, services, 
including port charges at Trieste, were fig- 
ured at the rate of 3.60 schilling to 100 lire. 
They will now be subject to the premium 
rate of 4.16. Similarly, most Austrian im- 
ports from Italy will be on list C (nonessen- 
tials), for which the premium rate also 
applies. 

One encouraging development in foreign 
trade is the fact that the Federal Chamber 
of Commerce has announced plans to help 
small-business men, particularly producers 









of handicrafts, with export promotion. An 
export committee, similar to the “Dollar 
Boards” in other European countries, will 
be set up to counsel the small producers on 
the intricacies of present-day foreign trade, 
advise them on foreign markets, and extend 
credit assistance. Loans at 4% percent in- 
terest for small traders are to come from a 
25,000,000-schilling allocation from counter- 
part funds. The Government has not yet 
confirmed this program. In addition, a 
permanent showroom of Austrian handicraft 
goods is to be maintained in Vienna for the 
benefit of foreign buyers. 


TOURIST TRADE 


Austria’s winter tourist trade has increased. 
In January there were 552,000 overnight 
stays (219,000 by foreigners); in February, 
647,000 (297,000 by foreigners). In February 
1949 there were 547,000 overnight stays of 
which only 161,000 were by foreigners. In 
the recent Austro-German trade treaty, pro- 
vision was made for expenditures of 
$2,000,000 (52,000,000 schillings) by German 
tourists in Austria in 1950. It is estimated 
that this amount will enable 21,000 Germans 
to come to Austria (which figure, however, 
is equal to only 6.3 percent of the number 
of German visitors in 1937). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS ON PERSONAL 
OBJECTS IN BAGGAGE REVISED 


Modified customs regulations applicable to 
foreign travelers have been issued by the 
Ministry of Finance, as stipulated in regula- 
tion Z1. 616—-12/50 of February 9, 1950, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Vienna of April 
17. 

Generally, travelers entering Austria are 
permitted to import free of duty for their 
personal use clothing and personal effects, 
belonging to the tourist and contained in his 
luggage, provided there is no suspicion of 
abuse. Such items may include: Food, 
clothing, jewelry, books and other articles of 
daily need, medicine, sporting equipment, 
cameras, musical instruments, hunting rifles, 
general tourist equipment and_ similar 
articles. 

Articles brought in by travelers under the 
above exemption need not be old or in a worn 
condition, but they must be consonant with 
the social position of the traveler and with 
the length and purpose of the visit. The 
local customs Official will decide whether the 
amounts and types of articles to be brought 
in are excessive 

The traveler should be in a position to 
prove that he needs medicine he brings in 
with him. 

Certain articles, however, are subject to 
special limitations. 

Travelers may bring with them in hand 
luggage free of duty, either for personal use 
or in transit, 200 cigarettes or 50 cigars or 
8.8 ounces of tobacco. The customs officers 
are authorized to permit the importation of 
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an additional 100 cigarettes, or 20 cigars or 
3.5 ounces of tobacco, under the condition 
that duty is paid for these excess amounts. 

The duty-free treatment is also applicable 
to one opened bottle of wine of normal size 
aud one opened bottle of spirits up to ap- 
proximately one-half pint, toilet lotions up 
to approximately one-half pint and small 
quantities of perfume for personal use. 

Travelers leaving or in transit through 
Austria may take out with their personal 
belongings souvenirs not exceeding $50, pro- 
vided these souvenirs are in proportion with 
the social standing of the tourist and that 
there is no reason to suspect abuse. Toilet 
lotions up to the approximate amount of one- 
half pint and perfume up to approximately 
3.5 ounces in unbroken packings are also to 
be considered as souvenir articles. 

{Currency regulations for tourists are out- 
lined in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
3, 1950.] 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LisT oF AGRICULTURAL TRACTORS ADMITTED 
FREE oF Duty 


Agricultural tractors are permitted to en- 
ter Brazil duty-free, under article No. 1822 
of the Brazilian Customs Tariff. A list of 
the types of tractors considered to come 
within the classification of agricultural trac- 
tors appeared in circular No. 9 of the Director 
of Customs Revenue, which was published 
on April 21, 1950, and transmitted by the 
United States Embassy in a dispatch of May 
4. Following is the list of the types of 
agricultural tractors which are permitted 
duty-free entry into Brazil: 

Models LA, DEK, DCS, DC, SEK, SC, VAC; 
Farmall CUB, Farmall Super A, Farmall C, 
Farmall H, Farmall M, Farmall; Tractors W4, 
04, W-6, WD-6, W-9, WR-9, WD-9, T-6, 
TD-6, T-9, TD-9, TD-14; models HB-31, 
HG-42, HG-68, AD, ADH, BD, BDH, DDH, 
FDE, 66—KD, 77-KD, D~-77 KD, 88-KD, D-88- 
KD, KD-90, KD-99, M, MT, MC, Deere B, 
HD-5-A, HD-A, AN, AW, G, GN, GW, D, R, 
PONY, 22-E “Row Crop,” 22-K “Hiarch,”’ 
30-K “Standard,” 30-K “Row Crop,” 30-K 
“Hiarch,” 44K “Standard,” 44K “Row 
Crop,” 44-K “Hiarch,” 55-K “Standard,” G, 
Allis Chalmers B, C, WD, U, HD-5-A, HD~—58, 
HD-7, HD-W; Gopmaster Standard, Gopmas- 
ter Row Crop; C—26V, GN, Fiat 52, Universal 
R, Standard R, Universal RN, Universal RT, 
Universal M, Universal Z, Standard Z, Uni- 
versal ZA, Universal ZAE, Universal STE, 
Universal U, Standard U; GTB, GTA, KTA, 
FTA; Tractor Diesel SIFT; Tractor MAP. 

Tractors not of the above types will be 
dutiable at $0.48 per legal kilogram, when 
imported from the United States. 


TERMS OF TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREE- 
MENTS WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


The payments and accounting procedure to 
be followed under the Brazil—Yugoslav Com- 
mercial Agreement signed on February 24, 
1950, and the provisions of that agreement 
were made known, respectively, by Circular 
Letter No. 203, issued by the Bank of Brazil 
on March 24, 1950, and by publication of the 
text on April 25, according to dispatches of 
April 6 and 28, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


TRADE AGREEMENT SECTION 


The agreement specifies that import and 
export licenses are to be granted, both by 
Brazil and Yugoslavia, with a view to equilib- 
rium in the movement of commercial ex- 
change and payments between the two coun- 
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tries. It provides that the products ex- 
changed preferably be carried in ships of the 
flags of the two countries, in equal propor- 
tion, and permits shipment in vessels of a 
third-country flag only when it is impossible 
to ship in Brazilian- or Yugoslav-flag vessels. 
It is further provided that this arrangement 
shall not result in higher freight costs or 
delay the shipment of merchandise in any 
way that might prejudice the interests of 
either of the two countries. The scale of 
shipments and their distribution are to be 
arranged between the representatives of the 
Brazilian and Yugoslav shipping companies 
designated by the respective governments to 
effect the transportation of merchandise un- 
der the Agreement. 

The Agreement, which became effective 
on the date of signature, will remain in force 
for 1 year, and if not denounced by either of 
the countries 3 months prior to the end of 
that period, will be automatically extended 
for an additional year. 

The products to be exchanged by the two 
countries, together with their value, are 
shown in the following lists 


List A 


Brazilian Products to be Exported to 
Yugoslavia 


Raw materials Value in U.S. Dollars 
Cattle hides, salted 100, 000) 
Cattle hides, tanned 120, 000 
Raw cotton 1800, 000 2 O20. 000 


Food products 


Cacao beans 150, 000 

Coffee 100), O00 540, 000 
Manufactures 

Caffeine and theobromins 5 O00) 
Sundry manufactures 157, 000 
2, 730, 000 
NoTE: The coffee quota may be revised in July 1950, 
having in view its possible increase and a consequent 


iddition to List B 
List B 
) ugoslar Products to be Earporte dto Brasil 


LValue is \ dollars 
Raw material "e { u 


Hops 15). OOO) 
Powdered chalk 10,000) 
Dental plaster LL 
Lead in bars, ingots, and 
rods 100. 000 
Mercury , (eM) 
Antimony 5.000 
Portland cement, Romar 
or common 1, 4000, 000 
2,171,000 
Manufactures 
Sodium carbonat« 200. 000) 
Copper sulfate TO. 000 
Caustic soda 110, 000 
Oxide of lead 10,000 
Various chemical products 10,000 
10.000 
Sundry manufactures 129. 000 


» 730, 000 


PAYMENTS SECTION 


All payments corresponding to “current 
transactions,’ as defined in the Articles of 
Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund, except consular revenues, are to be 
liquidated through a special dollar account, 
known as the Brazil-Yugoslavia Convention 
Account, opened in the Bank of Brazil in the 
name of the National Bank of the Federated 
Popular Republic of Yugoslavia. Merchandise 
originating in third countries cannot be paid 
for through the Convention Account except 
by prior agreement between the Bank of Bra- 
zil and the National Bank of the Federated 
Popular Republic of Yugoslavia. The same 
limitation applies to merchandise originating 
in Brazil or Yugoslavia and acquired by one 
of the two countries for reexportation to a 
third country. 





Output of soda ash in Saurashtra State, 
India, in 1949 was 17,570 long tons, accord- 
ing to the Minister for Industries. Produc- 
tion in 1950 is expected to total 45,000 tons. 


‘anad 
Canada 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated May 12, 1950) 


Mixed trends continue to characterize the 
operation of the Canadian economy. Some 
qualified observers are of the opinion that a 
new inflationary trend is in the making, 
whereas others foresee only a continuation of 
the fairly stable, high-level trend of opera- 
tions The more optimistic outlook for a 
high-level of industrial activity in the United 
States has received considerable attention 
in the Canadian press and appears to be en- 
gendering a similar optimistic outlook. 

INDUSTRY 

Although nonagricultural employment is 
slightly lower than it was a year ago, average 
weekly wages and salaries of workers in non- 
agricultural industries reached an all-time 
peak of C$44.69 as of March 1. Unemploy- 
ment continues to run ahead of last year, 
but current indications are that it is now 
declining at a fairly high seasonal rate. The 
Canadian cost-of-living index increased frac- 
tionally in March (as a result of higher food, 
fue’, and automobile-operation costs) to an 
all-time high of 164, only 33 points below 
the comparably based United States con- 
sumers’ price index. In August 1948, when 
the United States index was at a peak the 
Canadian index also was at a peak but was 
17 points lower 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
industrial activity declined in March to 158, 
from 160 in January and February. This de- 
cline is largely attributable to a decline in the 
automotive-trade component which was 
down sharply because of the virtual shut- 
down of an important segment of Canadian 
automobile production necessitated by the 
stoppage of flow of vital parts from the strike- 
bound parent concern in the United States. 

Other indications of the prevailing mixed 
trends are: Business failure slightly higher in 
the first quarter of 1950 than a year earlier; 
retail trade for January and February ap- 
proximately 5 percent ahead of the same 
months last year; construction contracts 
awarded during the first 4 months of 1950, at 
C$309,500,000, up 10 percent from the 1949 
period; electric-power production during the 
first quarter of 1950 up 9 percent from the 
comparable 1949 quarter; production of steel 
ingots and castings during the first quarter 
unchanged from last year; and carloadings of 
revenue freight during the first 4 months of 
1950, 4 percent below those in the same period 
of 1949 

Government estimates indicate that a new 
high level in capital expenditures will be 
reached in 1950; an estimated C83,600,000,000, 
5 percent ahead of last year, is forecast. The 
predicted over-all capital program accounts 
for about 22 percent of the total national 
expenditure on goods and services. This un- 
usually high percentage emphasizes the con- 
tinuing importance of investment require- 
ments as a strong supporting influence in the 
economy at a time when some other demand 
elements are showing signs of slackening. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade figures for March and the 
first quarter of 1950 reflect a number of sig- 
nificant trends. Canada's over-all trade with 
the world during the first quarter amounted 
to C$1,306,500,000. This was C$24,400,000 less 
than trade in the same period of 1949 but 
consisted of a credit balance of C%7,500,000. 
Imports during the first quarter were valued 
at C$649,500,000 and exports, C$657,000,000. 
Both categories were lower than in 1949. 
During March, imports totaled C$237,400,000 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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and exports, C$228,200,000, resulting in a debit normal crop of pears is anticipated, but a to unfavorable weather conditions, there was 

palance of C#5,700,000 in Canada’s trade with considerable reduction in apples is expected. an over-all physical production drop in farm 

the world. Although this is a departure from The Canadian Government announced production of about 10 percent. Investment 

\ the country’s usual credit position, an even that effective May 1, 1950, the support price income and the income of unincorporated 
T greater debit balance of C816,900,000 was for butter would be 53 cents per pound for businesses other than farming totaled 
noted in March 1949. first-grade creamery butter in carlots, basis $2,373,000,000, a slight increase as compared 

Exports to the United States during the delivery St. John, Halifax, Montreal, and with the 1948 totals. However, corporation 

first 3 months of 1950 were at an all-time Toronto, and 524 cents per pound, basis profits, the largest component of investment 

he high of C$414,000,000, and the adverse bal- delivery Vancouver. This is a reduction of 5 income, declined in 1949. Profits before 
ne ance with the United States—C$33,000,000— cents from the 58-cent support price that taxes totaled $1,969,000,000 in 1948 and 
ba was the lowest since the first quarter of 1945 has prevailed since May 1948. The new sup- $1,914,000,000 in 1949; profits after taxes 
1g, and less than one-third of the amount in port price will be effective until April 30, declined from $1,259,000,000 to $1,241,000,000. 
of the first quarter of 1949. 1951. At the same time, the Government As a whole, the national income, i. e., the 
‘A. An export surplus of C$25,700,000 for the announced that it would sell butter for 53 gross national product adjusted for depre- 

a first 3 months in the trade with the United cents per pound, delivery in Ontario and ciation allowances, indirect taxes, and sub- 
ed Kingdom was about 60 percent lower than a Quebec, with appropriate price differentials sidies, increased from $12,520,000,000 in 1948 
on year ago and was the lowest it has been since to other points in Canada. This means that to $13,000,000,000 in 1949, a gain of 4 
n- before the recent war. Of particular interest the Government will take a loss equal to the percent. 

in this trade is the net debit balance of handling charges, interest, and storage costs. The most conspicuous change in the com- 
$2,400,000 in March instead of the tradi- Probably this selling price will be reduced ponents of gross national expenditure in 
tional export surplus. This is apparently the soon to about 50 cents. 1949 was the marked decline in the rate of 
is first such debit balance since 1914, and it inventory accumulation. Although addition 
ige ate > success » British are having a a .. to inventori J 
; indicates the success the British are having Economic Conditions nventories was $600,000,000 or 4 percent 

~ in strengthening their trade position with of the gross national expenditure in 1948, 
me anada as well as » Priti > sduce ‘ 

, Canada as well as the British efforts to reduce NATIONAL INCOME AND GRoss NATIONAL there was no increase in the book value of 
in purchases in dollar markets. inventories in 1949. Apparently an actual 
ar se PRODUCT IN 1949 rine , , 

, Canada’s declining favorable balance of reduction of inventories occurred in physical 
nee trade with the world, coupled with improved According to a recently published official terms. Gross home investment in plant, 
- positions in many domestic industries, is giv- estimate, the gross national product of Can- equipment, and housing, at $2,829,000,000, 
a ing rise to increasing complaints of dumping: ada in 1949-totaled $15,900,000,000—higher was higher in monetary terms than the 1948 
ee Japanese shirts, Czechoslovak shoes and au- than in 1948 by 3 percent. The increase in totals but only housing showed an increase 
= tomobiles, and various British products in- volume is estimated at 2 percent. As com- in volume. 
ri cluding automobiles are some of the prod- pared with 1939, the increase in value has Consumer spending increased by 7 per- 
na ucts which have been mentioned in the press exceeded 180 percent and in value it has cent from $10,100,000,000 in 1948 to $10,800,- 
be in this connection been about 70 percent. On a per capita basis, 000,000 in 1949. After allowing for price in- 

a ; the rise in the decade has been from $500 to creases, this represented an increase of 2 
/as PENSION PLANS 
bin P sited tien Sin tt - f $1,210. The Government has predicted an percent in real consumption. The largest 
ension pians con 1ue to be 1e center oO ree P , ae ’ Sire amine = ; 

f od increase of 1 or 2 percent in the gross na- volume increase was in consumer spending 
of considerable Canadian interest. The recent tional product for 1950. The figures exclude on durable goods, such as automobiles and 
58, settlement between a leading Canadian au- Newfoundland furniture, where the increase was 10 per- 
-< ot gearing ec and oa Salaries, wages, and supplementary labor cent. On the other hand, spending on semi- 

> f ( e orkers J ; »S > : : es . 

wis cae Se =e ow yicvat . income provided the conspicuously high item durable goods, such as clothing, actually de- 
- in @ company-Hnancea pe prgricllg ere in the official estimate in 1949, registering a 7 clined in physical terms. 
It- ing for monthly pensions of C$55 for workers : ie ; 

7 ; é percent increase to $7,700,000,000. Agricul- Government expenditure on goods and 
an retiring at awe 65 after 30 years’ service seems ‘ : 2 

F : : z tural income, which had risen proportion- services accounted for 13 percent of the gross 
he destined to set the pattern for future Cana- ately ; tet Saee ; ee ational di , 9 / 
; : ; ep ately more than any part of the national national expenditure in 1949 compared with 
- dian industrial pensions. A majority report income since prewar years and which in 12 percent in 1948. Increased federal spend 
es. of a conciliation board in a dispute at an- ; I pe dei ee : : : snot, 
creased by about one-third from 1947 to ing on national defense and on inventories 
ied Caer SOmMOns plant has recommented 1948, declined by 4 percent in 1949, to in connection with price-support programs 
in settlement on similar grounds with the pos- pier paste sit ; P PI i ag 
$1,500,000,000, despite higher wheat-adjust- as well as increased capital expenditures at 
ms See SEAN OFS Sree. Waereny Tae CompEay ment payments. The decline was the result the provincial and municipal levels, ac 
: 2 ayments. > 2c Jas aS y é é y » ac- 
ip- and employees will contribute jointly to raise ie : I : _ ; 
: : of lowered prices and reduced crops. Owing counted for most of the change. 
me the total monthly pension amount from 
cts C$55 to C$100 In the meantime, a joint ; a : — , . . 

at committee of the Senate and the House of Calculation of Value, Volume, aed Bytes f ( —— of Gross National Hapenditure, 
449 Commons is engaged in studying the old-age- 1939, 1947, and 1949 
he security plans currently in effect in various {Values in millions of dollars; price indexes on base 1935-39= 100] 
he countries with a view toward making recom- - 
eel mendations for a suitable plan for Canada. on 1939 1947 1948 1949 
pe AGRICULTURE . 
of Seales 
of The planting of 1950 crops in Canada will ; nor tag ot . -¥ Sy “a * 750 

Orso wen re on cons goods d se S__4 e ’ OLY (), 2 oo. 9 63. 2 
od be getting under way shortly According to I nal expenditu m CONSUMEY goUns om _— tines — r 3, 789 6, 509 6, 428 6, 589 
the first 1950 crop report issued by the current $ 72 1, 551 1, 787 2, 108 
ew Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with few ex- Government expenditure on goods and services price index 100. 3 147.6 162.9 172.9 
: : ae pens: leonstant $ 722 1, 051 1, 097 1, 219 
be ceptions, the spring season is later than last Cirosa homo investment 
00, year and in most areas is well behind normal current $ 145 192 47 753 
he Very little seeding has been done in the Housing price index 102. 4 171.0 202.8 212.3 
Maritimes ; le : vinta constant $ 141 288 319 355 
its aritimes and little or none in Quebec current $ 109 1. 565 2 O16 2.076 
1al Good progress has been made in the southern Plant and equipment price index 102.2 176.9 190.9 200. 0 
n- and central countries of Ontario, but work constant $ 4000) 885 1, 056 1, 038 
will art : : =n ez Inventories book values 327 S79 646 12 
n- not start in the north until late May Deduct: Inventory revaluation adjustment 5 SOS —48 61 
re- Pastures have been slow to start throughout Value of physical change 292 371 98 -49 
| easte Yanad: f T > are Physical change in constant $ 312 246 61 12 
he =“ Canada, and onsaged cattle are still eee i 1451 3. 629 4 O44 3. 974 
nd being stable-fed. In the Prairie Provinces, Exports of goods and services price index 97.6 182.9 198. 5 205, 2 
with the exception of small areas in southern constant $ 1, 487 1, 984 2, 037 1, 937 
Alberta : Saskatchew: ractically current $ 1, 328 3, 612 3, 645 s, 824 
a te al S wipe he _ _— tically ve Deduct: Imports of goods and services price index 99.3 185. 6 210.6 216.0 
see , has been done. Seeding over much constant $ 1, 337 1, 946 —1, 731 1, 770 
he of Alberta and Saskatchewan was expected 
5, 58s 3, 63 5, 57 5, 844 
ig- to become general by May 15 but floods in ubtotal rcs 5, ree re oo 
5 wOtAL ) s T oo 7, i o, ae 7, 0 
ith Manitoba caused delay there limplicit price index 100.7 145.5 162. 2 168, 7 
ed Poor weather has also delayed field work in reat $ i 100 ; ona 1 Ly! 7 
saa 7 fesk 0 ; e ] OO. 4 Ove 62, 2 8. 4 
PSS British Columbia Prospects for most fruit Residual error es si sini LQ 7 6 +56 
ut crops are considered generally below normal. . 
00. Orchards in British Columbia show serious current 9... D, GUS re, Sve 5, 303 15, 968 
ed dam; . “i : > ‘ , Gross national expenditure implicit price index 100. 7 145.5 162, 2 168, 7 
amage from the severe winter. Provincial . 5 503 ‘ 9 9 9 412 
00 ; constant $ Oo, 0203 8, GUO 9, 201 9,412 
- Officials state that the peach and apricot 

‘ crops will be a near failure rhile che »S . 

100 , 2 8 near falure, walk cherries SovurcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, Preliminary 1949, p. 18, 
and prunes will be reduced by half. A nearly Ottawa, Canada, March 1950 
ly June 5. 1950 21 





Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BasIs FOR COMPUTING AD VALOREM IMPORT 
TAXES MODIFIED 


The Chilean official bulletin of May 9, 1950, 
states that after April 20, 1950, the c. i. f. 
value of merchandise on which ad valorem 
import surcharges are assessed will be deter- 
mined on the basis of an exchange rate of 
60 pesos per dollar instead of at the exchange 
rate applicable to the imported article, ac- 
cording to a telegram of May 11, 1950, from 
the United States Embassy at Santiago. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
17, 1950, for previous announcement of regu- 
lations governing the application of import 
surcharges. } 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS TARIFF UNDER REVISION 


The Colombian customs tariff. is being 
revised by the Office for the Revision of the 
Customs Tariff in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Customs Board, under instructions 
contained in decree No. 3848 of December 
5, 1949, according to reports received from 
the United States Embassy at Bogota. The 
Office for the Revision of the Customs Tariff 
had been established by decree No. 2424 of 
September 28, 1945. 

Decree No. 3848 also reorganized the Na- 
tional Customs Board, which is headed by 
the Minister of Finance. The other mem- 
bers include the Minister of Commerce and 
Industries, a member designated by the 
Board of Directors of the Office of Exchange 
Control, a member chosen by the Foreign 
Trade Coordinating Council, the Technical- 
Economic Secretary of the President, and 
the Director of the Office for the Revision 
of the Customs Tariff. The principal Colom- 
bian delegates to the Annecy tariff negotia- 
tions in 1949 also serve on the National 
Customs Board as nonvoting members. The 
Board serves as an administrative policy- 
making body, and the Office for the Revision 
of the Customs Tariff carries out the detail 
work of revising the tariff schedule. 

The decree provides that the most desir- 
able system of tariff nomenclature and classi- 
fication will be adopted. Import-duty rates 
are to be adjusted to offset the depreciation 
of the Colombian peso which has taken place 
since May 14, 1931, the date of the present 
Colombian tariff. However, a departure from 
this principle is permitted when necessary 
to reduce or to prevent an increase in the 
cost of living, or an increase in the cost of 
production in the various steps of industrial 
processes. Consultations must be had with 
interested parties, and careful study must 
be made of their presentations so that the 
new tariff will provide a due measure of pro- 
tection to national industry and agriculture, 
and will have regard to the just desires of 
commerce and the necessity of improving 
living standards of the workers. 

By mid-April 1950, the preparation of the 
new tariff was entering its final phase and 
the Ministry of Finance and Public Credit 
had previously announced in the press that 
interested persons, enterprises, or organiza- 
tions should present their views as soon as 
possible. 

It is understood that manufacturers and 
processors have taken full advantage of this 
invitation to request protective duties, and 
their requests for increased protection are 
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reported to have met with a favorable recep- 
tion. On the other hand, commercial inter- 
ests are understood to be apprehensive over 
the general tenor of the new tariff draft, and, 
in an open letter to the Minister of Finance, 
the Executive Director of the National Fed- 
eration of Merchants stated in part: “Com- 
merce, as one of the economic areas to be 
most affected by the new import duties, be- 
lieves that it should be given access to the 
studies being prepared by the Office of the 
Revision of the Customs Tariff. Commerce 
further believes that it has a right to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the Customs 
Board—a right which has been extended to 
certain other interested elements of the 
economy.” 

The President of the Commercial Commit- 
tee of Bogota also protested to the Minister 
of Finance concerning the relatively little 
consideration being given to commercial and 
consumer interests in the preparation of the 
new tariff. In his reply to this letter in the 
press on March 4, 1950, the Minister of Fi- 
nance stated: “The firm purpose of the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out the customs revision 
as rapidly as possible, in order to make the 
necessary adjustments to the changed eco- 
nomic situation, has required us to choose a 
system which would guarantee the early con- 
clusion of the task. Therefore, it was 
decided not to give the job to an entity 
composed of representatives of divergent 
interests but to a group of disinterested 
specialists * * * who are capable of 
properly defending the various interests in- 
volved in this problem.”’ 

{No information is presently available re- 
garding the proposed new import duty rates 
Further announcement will be made in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of developments in 
connection with this tariff revision. | 


COSMETICS, PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALTIES, 
AND CERTAIN PREPARED F'ooDs: BASIS FOR 
COLLECTION OF RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
TAXES CHANGED 


The basis of assessment of the Colombian 
taxes on cosmetics, pharmaceutical special- 
ties, and certain prepared foods, established 
by the Presidential Decree No. 3842 of De- 
cember 3, 1949, has been changed from ad 
valorem to specific taxes per unit, by decree 
No. 690 of February 27, 1950, reported by the 
United States Embassy at Bogota, on April 
24, 1950. 

The tax which was originally 5 percent aa 
valorem on essential pharmaceutical special- 
ties and prepared foods which require a sales 
permit from the Ministry of Health, 10 per- 
cent ad valorem on nonessential pharma- 
ceutical specialties, and 25 percent ad valorem 
on cosmetics will now be 0.10 peso per unit 
for all medicines and the taxable foods, and 
0.25 peso per unit for cosmetics. The taxable 
unit is describea as the minimum quantity 
of the product offered at retail sale in the 
original container. In the case, however, of 
pills, tablets, wafers, capsules, lozenges,. pow- 
ders, granules, and similar preparations sold 
to the public in the original container or 
envelope and the content of which item does 
not exceed 10 grams or 2 units of the medi- 
cine, the tax of 0.10 peso will apply to 20 
such containers or envelopes 

Pills, tablets, wafers, capsules, drops, and 
similar preparations sold at retail in con- 
tainers other than the original container 
will be taxed at the rate of 0.10 peso per 20 
units of the preparation in the case of non- 
officinal preparations, or per 100 units in the 
case of officinal preparations. 

Ampoules sold at retail otherwise than in 
the original container will pay the tax of 0.10 
peso per 10 ampoules. 

Pomades, unguents, and similar prepara- 
tions, sold at retail in their original con- 


tainers whose content does not exceed 20 
grams will be taxed at 0.10 peso per 10 such 
containers; if they are sold at retail other. 
wise than in their original containers the 
specified tax will apply to each 200 grams or 
fraction thereof. 

Milks and licensed dietetic products des. 
tined to replace or complement the diet of 
nursing infants are exempted from this tax, 

|Fee FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru. 
ary 27, 1950, for an announcement of the 
establishment of these taxes.] 


Dominican 
Republic 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW AND REVISED DOCUMENTARY TAxEs 
ESTABLISHED 


A new documentary tax law has been 
promulgated by the Dominican Government 
as law No. 2254 of February 14, 1950, which 
repeals and substitutes laws No. 306 of May 
29, 1943, and No. 1455 of June 21, 1947. In 
general the new law provides for an increase 
of from 30 to 50 percent on virtually all 
types of documents which had been subject 
to taxation previously The law also adds 
several new taxable categories 

[Details on specific taxes may be obtained 
from the American Republics Branch, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.| 
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Commercial Laws Digests 


ALEXANDRIA PRIZE COURT ESTABLISHED 


Law No. 32 of 1950 establishes the Alex- 
andria Prize Court which, upon the recent 
abolishment of martial law, has been legally 
constituted to continue ruling on the seizure 
of goods and on controversies arising from 
seizures and on requests for compensation on 
seizures, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy at Cairo dated April 
21, 1950. In matters of prize, the Court will 
apply the rules of international public law, 
and in the absence of such laws, it will decide 
according to the rules of justice 

In the case of contraband of war seized 
prior to the application of the present law the 
Court will apply the instructions issued in 
this connection by the authorities entrusted 
with the application on martial law. Meas- 
ures governing the inspection of vesssels and 
the seizure of goods will be regulated by a 
decree issued for this purpose 

|A translation of this law may be obtained 
from the Middle East Branch, Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.]| 


a! ‘ 
Kl Salvador 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated May 12, 1950) 


Wholesale and retail trade in general held 
up very well in El Salvador during April and 
the first few days of May. Not all local mer- 
chants were satisfied, however, principally 
those dealing in dry goods, who report that 
retail trade was slow during April. But with 
the newly elected Congress now seated and 
political stability apparently assured, nearly 
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all businessmen are optimistic concerning the 
future prospects for business and Salvadoran 
economic conditions in general. 

Although there has been a construction 
poom in this city for the past 3 years, current 
activity in the building trade is greater than 
ever before. New store and office buildings 
and private homes are going up in all sections 
of San Salvador. Merchants state that the 
greater part of the construction materials and 
supplies is now coming from Europe. The 
United States appears to be priced out of the 
local market in cement, construction iron 
and steel, and flat glass. 

The Central Bank reports that on April 30, 
1950, the foreign-exchange holdings of all 
local banks plus gold reserves of the Central 
Bank totaled $51,500,000. This was $10,600,- 
000 more than on the same date in 1949. 

The Salvadoran coffee market continued 
slow during April. Only 59,921 bags (of 60 
kilograms each) were exported, and sales 
registrations during the month amounted to 
only 44,463 bags. It is estimated that there 
are from 160,000 to 200,000 bags still unsold 
from the 1949-50 crop. Stocks in port as of 
April 30, 1950, were reported to have amounted 
to 159,208 bags 

The Salvadoran coffee growers are begin- 
ning to be somewhat apprehensive over the 
outlook for the future. They are disturbed 
by reports of decreasing coffee consumption in 
the United States. At the end of April, good 
washed coffees were being quoted at a nomi- 
nal price of $44 per 100 pounds f. o. b. Salva- 
doran port However, there were very few 
offers to buy, and few sales were being closed 

With ginning of the Salvadoran 1949-50 
cotton crop nearing completion, the Cotton 
Growers Cooperative now believes that final 
figures will eventually be closer to 30,000 bales 
(150,000 quintals) than the 28,000-bale crop 
which had been estimated earlier. This will 
be by far the largest cotton crop in Salva- 
doran history. It will exceed the previous 
record by almost 50 percent. The coopera- 
tive reports that almost the entire crop has 
already been committed either for domestic 
consumption or for export 

Reports indicate that 1949-50 corn produc- 
tion was about 20 percent off from the 1948 
49 crop. There has been a noticeable scarcity 
of corn in local markets with a resulting 
pressure on corn prices, which at present are 
averaging about 9 colones ($3.60) a quintal 
compared with average prices last year of 
about 6.50 colones ($2.60). The Government 
which generally controls corn imports in 
order to protect the Salvadoran farmers, is 
understood to be planning the temporary re- 
moval of all restrictions on these imports, in 
an effort to force down corn prices. 

In order to lend stability in the future to 
the basic-food-supply situation, the Govern- 
ment is now readying a project of law, to be 
presented to the Congress, to authorize the 
establishment of a Food Supply Institute 
The Institute will operate grain-storage elev- 
ators and will offer guaranteed prices to the 
producer, while on the other hand providing 
necessary grains at a fair price to the con- 
sumer, whenever market prices rise too high 

On April 20, the Lempa River Hydroelectric 
Commission released the specifications and 
issued its formal invitation to bid on the 
construction of a dam and underground 
powerhouse for the hydroelectrification proj- 
ect, the total cost of which is estimated at 
approximately $17,755,000. The final date 
for the presentation of bids has been set for 
June 30. Acceptance of the bids is condi- 
tioned on the ratification by the Salvadoran 
Congress, which convened on May 11, of the 
loan and guaranty agreements signed last 
December with the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, which is 
supplying the foreign-currency costs of the 
project. It is expected that the Congress will 
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give rapid consideration to this matter. The 
Commission hopes to be able to let the con- 
tracts not later than July 15 in order to make 
it possible for the winning bidder to begin 
actual construction not later than December 
1 of this year. Following this schedule, the 
project's 30,000 kilowatts of electric power, 
which is expected to contribute materially to 
the economic development of the country, 
should be available by the middle of 1952. 


France 
Exchange and Finance 


APPROVAL REQUIRED FOR OPERATIONS IN 
FOREIGN SECURITIES THROUGH ‘‘CAPITAL” 
ACCOUNTS 


The provisions of Notice (Avis) No. 436 have 
been revised to require that the crediting of 
“Capital’’ accounts with the proceeds from 
the sale of foreign securities must have prior 
authorization from the Office des Changes, by 
Notice No. 455 published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of France, April 2, 1950. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 6, 
1950, p. 21, for details of Notice 436 regulat- 
ing operations in blocked funds held in 
“Capital” accounts.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


KRAFT PAPER AND CARDBOARD: ImporT Duty 
TEMPORARILY REDUCED 


The French import duty on kraft paper 
and cardboard has been temporarily reduced 
35 percent to 28 percent ad valorem by an 
order of April 15, 1950, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of April 16, according 
to a report from the United States Embassy, 
Paris, April 18. 

This reduction of duty is for a period to 
be terminated by official order and not to 
extend beyond September 30, 1950. 


SUGAR AND SuGAR CAKE: IMPORT DUTY 
REESTABLISHED AND TEMPORARILY RE- 
DUCED 


The French import duty or refined or 
agglomerated beet, cane, and similar sugars 
(saccharose), including candy (suspended 
since July 8, 1944), has been temporarily 
reestablished at a reduced rate by an order 
of April 26, 1950, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of April 27, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy, Paris, 
May 1. 

The new rate is 100 percent ad valorem; 
the previous rate, as listed in the present 
French import tariff, was 130 percent ad 
valorem, 


New PoTaToEs: ImMporT Duty TEMPO- 
RARILY REDUCED By ONE-HALF 


The French duty on new potatoes imported 
into France outside the period July 1 to the 
last day of February was temporarily reduced 
(until May 15, 1950) from 40 percent to 
20 percent ad valorem by an order of May 
4, 1950, published in the French Journal 
Officiel of May 5. 


REFINED ALUMINUM: DUTIES TEMPORARILY 
SUSPENDED ON IMPORTS WITHIN QUOTA 
LIMITS 


The French import duty of 21 percent ad 
valorem on aluminum refined to 99.95 per- 
cent and over has been temporarily sus- 
pended within quota limits by an order of 
May 5, 1950, published in the French Journal 
Officiel of May 6. 


By the same order of May 5 an import 
quota of 500 tons has been established for 
such aluminum for the year 1950. Imports 
under the quota are to be effected by special 
license furnished by the Direction of Mines 
and of Iron Metallurgy of the Ministry of 
Industry and of Commerce. 


Import DutTIES REESTABLISHED, SUS- 
PENDED, OR REDUCED ON SPECIFIED 
PRODUCTS 


Import duties, suspended in France since 
July 8, 1944, have been reestablished on an 
additional list of products, again suspended 
on a few products, and reduced on honey 
and specified categories of sugar and molas- 
ses, by an order of April 13, 1950, published 
in the French Journal Officiel of April 16, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy, Paris, April 18. 

Products on which duties have been re- 
established include certain chemical prod- 
ucts, certain textile yarns and fibers, certain 
ceramic products, unworked tungsten and 
molybdenum and their alloys, and unworked 
alloys of cadmium. 

Duties have again been suspended on 
cones and waste of hops (tariff item ex 117), 
canes, rattans and the like, raw or simply 
split (ex 131 C), cerium chloride (ex 456 B), 
and raw silk (899). 

Duties have been reduced as follows, in 
percent ad valorem (tariff item numbers and 
former ad valorem rates in parentheses) : 
Natural honey (item 34), 30 (50) percent; 
certain sugars (invert sugar, maltose, glu- 
cose, honey substitutes, including mixtures 
of natural honey) (item 171 B), 100 (125) 
percent; molasses, other than that for dis- 
tilling or for preparation of molasses prod- 
ucts for animal feedstuffs (item ex 172), 35 
(40) percent. 

{Collection of import duties was sus- 
pended in France July 8, 1944. The general 
suspension of duties was continued under 
the new French import tariff which became 
effective January 1, 1948. Reestablishment 
of duties is at the rates of the present 
tariff. | 


TOURIST PURCHASES FOR EXPORT TEMPO- 
RARILY EXEMPTED FROM SALES TAXES 


In order to encourage the sale of French 
products to foreign tourists for export to 
their countries of residence on their depar- 
ture from France, these sales have been 
exempted, under specified conditions, from 
the French ‘“chiffre d’affaires” (sales) taxes 
by a decision of the French Ministry of 
Finance, according to French Exchange Office 
notice (avis) No. 456, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of May 1, 1950, and a 
report of May 4 from the United States 
Embassy, Paris. 

The exemption applies to sales made from 
May 1 to October 31, 1950, by French manu- 
facturers or merchants having status of 
“producers” with respect to the French 
production tax of 13.50 percent, to foreign 
tourists passing through France. It applies 
only to goods to be taken out by them in 
their personal baggage and paid for during 
the same period by checks or travelers checks 
drawn in United States dollars on a foreign 
bank. 

The exemption does not extend to services 
rendered, sales of goods to be consumed on 
the spot, sales of art objects or collectors’ 
articles, and, generally, to articles to be con- 


sumed in France, especially wines and 
liqueurs. 
Manufacturers and merchants making 


sales in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
visions are required to deposit the dollar 
checks received in payment with an “ap- 
proved intermediary” (bank designated by 
the French Exchange Office to effect foreign- 
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exchange transactions) which is responsible 
for coilection of the foreign currency. They 
are, likewise, required to furnish the foreign 
purchasers with invoices for the purchases 
made for use at exportation to obviate pos- 
sible customs difficulties. 


FUNCTIONING OF CERTAIN NATIONAL 
“GROUPEMENTS” ‘TEMPORARILY CON- 
TINUED 


The functioning of certain national 
“groupements” has been continued in France 
until December 31, 1950, by orders (two) of 
December 31, 1949, February 27, and April 4, 
1950, published, respectively, in the French 
Journal Officiel of April 4, May 2, March 16, 
and April 8, 1950, according to reports of 
April 12, May 4, March 21, and April 20 from 
the United States Embassy, Paris. 

The “groupements” affected by the above 
orders are: Le Groupement d’Importation et 
de Repartition des Cotons Linters (Cotton 
Linter Import and Distribution Committee), 
Le Groupement National d’Achat des Tour- 
teaux (National Oil Cake Purchase Commit- 
tee), Le Groupement de Réunion et de 
Répartition du Jute (Jute Distribution Com- 
mittee), and Le Groupement National des 
Produits Laitiers (National Dairy Products 
Committee). 


French West Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF SCHEDULE OF FISCAL IMPORT AND 
Export DUTIES REVISED 


A tariff schedule of fiscal import and ex- 
port duties for French West Africa, which 
has been brought up to date as of January 
1, 1950, containing all changes since Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, has been forwarded by the 
American Consulate General at Dakar on 
April 25, 1950. 

|The schedule is available for consultation 
in the Western European Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


French West Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw ImporT LICENSE REQUIREMENT 
ESTABLISHED IN GUADELOUPE 


Imports entering the French Overseas De- 
partment of Guadeloupe from its dependent 
islands of Saint Martin and Saint Barthelemy, 
not originating in these dependencies, will 
require import licenses, effective March 1, 
1950, according to a notice published in the 
Guadeloupe Official Gazette of March 11, 1950. 


Germany 


DISPATCHES FROM OFFICES OF 
THE LU. S. HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR GERMANY 

(Dated May 2 and 3, 1950) 
WESTERN GERMAN DEVELOPMENTS DURING 


MARCH 


In March, nearly 5 years after the end of 
the war and 2 years after the beginning of 
ECA aid, Germany’s industrial production 
became the last in any ERP-participating 
country to reach the prewar level. The pre- 
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liminary industrial-production index of the 
Ministry for Economics reached 100 percent 
of the 1936 level in March. With the excep- 
tion of consumer-goods production, which 
remained at 95, all segments of the index 
recorded gains in March over February, with 
investment goods climbing 1 point to 91 and 
producer goods (including electricity and 
gas), rising to 119 or 2 points above the Feb- 
ruary level. The most spectacular gain in 
March, aside from seasonal rises, was recorded 
in oil refinery products, reflecting heavy re- 
ceipts of imported crude petroleum during 
the month as well as a steadily increasing 
domestic crude-oil production. 

Hard-coal production in March reached a 
new postwar high at 9,800,000 metric tons 
Pig iron likewise hit a record of 772,400 tons, 
and ingot steel in March climbed to 1,015,000 
tens, a 100,000-ton jump over the previous 
postwar monthly high. This latter rise 
brought the yearly rate of production in the 
first quarter, adjusted for number of working 
days, to 11,100,000 tons, or the exact annual 
limitation under the tripartite Prohibited 
and Limited Industries Agreement now in ef- 
fect. The tripartite Steel Control Group at- 
tributes a portion of the sharp upswing to 
a possible slight overoptimism on the part 
of the steel producers, and estimates that the 
11,100,000-ton limitation is ample to cover 
present consumer demand. The Group does 
not, however, believe that the high produc- 
tion in March constitutes an immediate dan- 
ger to the steel industry's economy, although 
it may provide a momentary slight excess 
Other postwar production records established 
in March were: Iron ore, gross mined, 928,510 
tons metal content; nonferrous ores, gross 
mined, 181,440 tons metal content; crude pe- 
troleum, 90,135 tons; passenger cars, 15,449; 
cameras, 135,458; sulfuric acid, including 
oleum, 87,925 tons, SO, content; calcium car- 
bide, 55,449 tons; and yarn, total 43,210 tons 
(All tonnages are metric.) 

Germany was accepted in April as a full 
and equal member in the Central Rhine 
Commission, the second international organ- 
ization to tender this status in the postwar 
period. The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) was the first 

The first German cargo ship to load and 
sail from the United States since the war 
the S. S. Hermed—arrived at Bremen on April 
16, 1950, with a 4,700-ton cargo of grain 
lard, tobacco, and seeds loaded at Baltimore, 
Norfolk, and New York. The ship is under 
charter of the North German Lloyd Line 

Western Germany's farm-machinery pro- 
duction continues to increase at a rapid rate 
Many new designs and models of tractors are 
now coming off the production line, and 
there is a definite trend toward moderniza- 
tion of all classes of farm machinery 

At present, farm tractors are available for 
export in limited quantities, and the follow- 
ing classes of farm machinery can be made 
available for immediate export: Agricultural 
tractors, three- and four-wheel, 10-45 hp.; 
plows, harrows, and cultivators, horse- and 
tractor-drawn; seed drills; potato- and beet- 
cultivating machinery; mowers, reapers, 
binders, and harvesters; dairy machinery and 
equipment; and spare parts for all German 
farm equipment. 

Approximately 2,000 tons of urea contain- 
ing 46 percent nitrogen are available for 
export. About half of this amount is suit- 
able for feeding purposes, and the remainder 
for industrial use 

The Council of the Allied High Commis- 
sion, at its meeting on April 20, provisionally 
disapproved the “Law to Amend Income and 
Corporation Tax Laws,’’ enacted by the 
Bundestag on March 19. The law provided 
for the reduction of taxes ranging between 
16-25 percent on higher and medium-sized 
incomes and the granting of special exemp- 


tion to refugees, returnees, and war-time 
bomb victims. The action of the Allied High 
Commission was taken because the tax re. 
duction would increase the Federal deficit, 
during the coming year, by as much as 900,. 
000,000 Deutschemarks which, in turn, woulq 
necessitate deficit borrowing in violation of 
Allied High Commission Law No. 15 The 
provisional disapproval of the Allied High 
Commission was withdrawn on April 27 in 
consequence of assurances given by Finance 
Minister Schaeffer that the Federal budget 
for the coming year will be balanced, that a 
luxury tax providing additional revenue wil] 
be enacted, and that enforcement measures 
against tax evaders will be more stringently 
applied ; 

During the first week in April the ECA 
Special Mission received a final revised pro- 
gram from the German Government for the 
use of 2,348,000,000 Deutschemarks of ECA 
counterpart funds during the fiscal year 
1949-50. Of this amount, authorizations for 
the use of 1,103,000,000 marks have already 
been granted. The current program repre- 
sents, therefore, a request for the authoriza- 
tion of an additional 1,245,000,000 marks, of 
which 95,000,000 represents the special Ber- 
lin request made in December 1949, action 
on which had been deferred pending the 
submission of the present program Al- 
though complete agreement on the distri- 
bution of funds among the various sectors 
of the economy has not yet been effected, the 
allocation of funds for Berlin, the refugee 
population, and agriculture have been ad- 
justed in satisfactory fashion The ECA 
Special Mission has recommended the ap- 
proval of the request for counterpart fund 
releases in the amount of 1,245,000,000 marks, 
to be effected in approximately equal install- 
ments during May, June, July, and August 
1950 

While the downward trend in unemploy- 
ment, which began in mid-February 1950, 
continued through mid-April (the latest data 
available), the rate of decrease slackened 
during April. Registered unemployment in 
the Federal Republic in mid-April stood at 
1,842,500, or 12.1 percent of the estimated 
wage- and salary-earning labor force. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1950, the growth of 
the labor force was less than in any previous 
quarter since currency reform, but this 
retardation is not expected to extend into the 
current quarter 

Employment declined by 250,000 during 
the first quarter of 1950, dropring to 13.309,- 
000 wage and salary earners—-the lowest fig- 
ure since currency reform in June 1948, but 
approximately 2,100,000 greater than the 
estimated averaze for Western Germany in 
1936 

Commodity exports from the Federal Re- 
public and Western Berlin reached a new 
postwar high of $140,000,000 in March, an 
increase of 24 percent over February, whereas 
imports amounted to $195,000,000 in March, 
an increase of only 16 percent. The com- 
modity deficit for March was $55,000,090, 
about the same as in February. Exports of 
finished and semifinished goods amounted to 
$115,000,000 and accounted for almost the 
entire increase in exports. In dollar value, 
most of the increased trade was with coun- 
tries participating in the European Recov- 
ery Program. Exports to the United States 
and Canada increased by 25 percent, whereas 
imports increased by only 5 percent. Exports 
to other Western Hemisphere countries rock- 
eted to over $9,C00,000—over 60 percent above 
the previous postwar record established in 
February 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SOVIET ZONE DURING 

FEBRUARY 

The adoption of the 1950 budget by the 
“Volkskammer” (People’s Chamber) of the 
Soviet Zone took place on February 9, 1950. 
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Analysis reveals the following points of 
particular interest: 


The centralization of public finances of 
the Soviet Zone has now become an ac- 
complished fact. The supreme taxing 
power has passed to the Central Govern- 
ment from the Laender Governments, and 
its revenues have increased from 4,400,- 
000,000 Deutschemarks (East) to 11,700,- 
000,000 marks. The greatest portion of 
the financial requirements of local govern- 
ments is to be covered through tax equali- 
gation payments. 


The budget provided for the following 
revenues and expenditures in millions of 
Eastmarks 


Ferpendi- 
Perenues tures 
Central Government 11, 686 0, O76 
Five Laender Governments S25 2, 663 
Local Governments and Rural Di 
tricts SHY 1, 229 
13, 380 13, 568 


Expenditures of the Department for Fi- 
nance in the consolidated budget are esti- 
mated at 5,920,000,000 marks (East). A great 
portion of the amount consists, no doubt, of 
financial contributions to the Soviet occupy- 
ing power, although no particulars are sup- 
plied. The Administration for State and 
Internal Affairs is to receive the sum of 945,- 
500,000 marks (East), the greatest portion of 
which is probably destined for the VolKspo- 
lizei. The Department for Industry is to re- 
ceive 1,287,000,000 marks (East), of which 
317,000,000 marks (East) is intended for sub- 
sicies, a reduction from the sum of 511,000,- 
000 marks (East) in 1949 and 976,000,000 
marks (East) in 1948. The major portion of 
the subsidies is earmarked for Soviet-owned 
corporations 

Taxes together with profits from the HO 
shops (Soviet-controlled retail establish- 
ments offering goods on “‘free"’ sale at highly 
inflated prices) are expected to provide the 
sum of 10,200,000,000 marks (East), a per 
capita burden in excess of 550,000,000 marks 
(East). This amount is some 2!, times 
greater than the comparable one in Western 
Germany, according to a computation made 
by the “Neue Zeitung,” the official United 
States German-language newspaper in the 
American Zone 

Expenditures for personnel and materials 
are to be reduced in 1950 by an additional 10 
percent 

Soviet Zone authorities are planning to in- 
crease the number of HO outlets in 1950 to 
2,500 from the current number of some 1,500. 
The assortment of merchandise is to be en- 
larged and 1950 sales turnover, according to 
the plan, is to be increased by 83 percent. 
Whether or not the planned goals are at- 
tained in full, little doubt remains that the 
HO 1S galning an ever-increasing influence in 
the disposition of large-scale supplies of 
goods and seriously curtailing the field 
remaining to private retail trade 

At a cornerstone-laying in Land Branden- 
burg of a new steel and rolling mill plant, 
which had been completely dismantled by 
the Russians at the end of the war, Minister 
for Industry Selbmann stated that during 
the year 1950, a total of 335,000 tons of pig 
iron, 1,250,000 tons of steel ingots, and 930,000 
tons of rolling mill products will be produced 
The new figures for steel and rolling mill 
products are far in excess of the ones ex- 
pressed in the original Two Year Plan for the 
Soviet Zone. Full production capacity at the 
Brandenburg plant is expected to be attained 
on November 1, 1951, according to Selbmann, 
which will increase steel production in the 
Soviet Zone to 1,670,000 tons per year, or 
Some 331, percent in excess of prewar pro- 
duction. Western Zone experts accept the 
figures with skepticism, in particular because 
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the steel scrap required for meeting produc- 
tion figures of this description appears to be 
lacking. In an all-out effort to acquire steel 
scrap from every possible source, the Soviet 
Zone Government has decreed that iron, steel, 
and non-ferrous metal scrap, wherever found, 
is to be confiscated on behalf of the ‘‘Volks- 
eigene Handelssentrale Schrott” (Publicly 
Owned Trade Center for Scrap). 

By the terms of the new ordinance signed 
by Deputy Chancellor Ulbricht, ‘Depart- 
ments for Reparations” under the direct con- 
trol of the Minister Presidents are to be es- 
tablished in all the Laender of the Soviet 
Zone. The Minister Presidents are to bear 
the responsibility for meeting reparations 
payments. 

Farmers in the Soviet Zone have been or- 
dered to attain in 1950 the production per 
hectare attained prior to the war, by the 
terms of a law on the Compulsory Delivery 
of Agricultural Products, dated February 10, 
1950. Hence, increases over the 1949 harvest 
in the amount of some 39 percent for sugar 
beets, 41 percent for potatoes, 8.5 percent for 
corn, and 20 percent for oil seeds are de- 
manded. The attainment of these goals ap- 
pears extremely unlikely in view of current 
shortages of seeds and phosphate fertilizers. 
Farmers are promised price increases for cer- 
tain products as production incentives, and 
price increases on bread, cereals, sugar, candy, 
and marmalade for consumers are to take 
place as well. 

It is provided, in addition, that agricul- 
tural delivery quotas hereafter are to be col- 
lected from the villages rather than from in- 
dividual farmers. The villages in turn are to 
apportion the quotas among the farmers, 
thereby enabling them to impose different 
quotas for individual farmers. 


Exchange and Finance 


ADVANCE PAYMENT IN THE CASE OF IMPORTS 
OF SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Advance payments up to an equivalent of 
$50 may be made in the case of imports into 
Western Germany of scientific and profes- 
sional books, according to Bulletin No. 
7068 ‘50, dated March 22, 1950, of the Bank 
deutscher Laender. 

No special authorization of the Import 
Advisory Council (I. A. C.), pursuant to JEIA 
Instruction No. 29, par. 17, is any longer re- 
quired in such cases. On the strength of the 
invoice to be submitted to the Aussenhan- 
delsbanken (Foreign Trade Banks), together 
with the import license, the Aussenhandels- 
banken are thereby authorized to arrange for 
advance payments on each individual order 
in a currency permitted for the consignor 
country in question up to the value indicated. 
The amount paid shall be entered on the 
third, fourth, and fifth copies of the import 
license, as well as on the invoice submitted. 
In addition, it must be specifically noted on 
the payment request itself that the payment 
in question is an advance payment. 

The Aussenhandelsbanken also have been 
requested by the Bank deutscher Laender to 
maintain a close check on the actual impor- 
tation of the prepaid book deliveries by means 
of the customs’ import reports and/or the 
fourth copy of the import licenses provided 
with the customs clearance note, and also to 
report to their competent Landeszentralbank 
the occurrence of any irregularities. 


DELIVERY GUARANTEES REQUIRED FOR WEST 
GERMAN ADVANCE PAYMENTS 


Payment in advance in connection with 
import transactions may be arranged by 
yerman banks only in cases where the for- 
eign supplier establishes a delivery guaranty 
through a foreign bank, according to Mit- 


teilung No, 7048/50 of the Bank deutscher 
Laender, dated March 2, 1950. 

For imports from the United States, the 
guaranty must be established in dollars or 
other freely convertible currency. In addi- 
tion to the bank guaranty, advance payments 
require special approval of the German Im- 
port Advisory Committee in Frankfurt am 
Main. Normal payment terms are by letter 
of credit, with payment on presentation of 
shipping documents. 


WEST GERMAN TRADERS PERMITTED FOR- 
EIGN EXCHANGE FORWARD TRANSACTIONS 
WITH GERMAN BANKS 


Effective May 15, 1950, German foreign- 
trade banks were authorized to carry out 
foreign exchange forward transactions with 
the Bank deutscher Laender, other German 
foreign-trade banks, and exporters and im- 
porters residing in Western Germany and 
Western Berlin, by Bulletin No. 7091/50 
dated April 25, 1950, of the Bank deutscher 
Laender. 

The authorization extends only to for- 
ward transactions based upon the purchase 
and sale of goods and services rendered 
from or to foreign countries on a fixed con- 
tract basis and duly licensed under the ex- 
isting trade regulations. Transactions of 
a purely financial nature are explicitly ex- 
cluded. 

German exporters and importers may enter 
into forward transactions only with German 
foreign-trade banks and only within the 
limits of the period between the conclusion 
of the contract and the agreed date of pay- 
ment. 

The procedure makes no provision for for- 
ward transactions with foreigners. 


NEW REGULATIONS GOVERN PERFORMANCE 
OF SERVICES BY WEST GERMANS FOR For- 
EIGNERS 


Effective May 1, 1950, no special license is 
required by persons in Western Germany for 
the performance of services for foreigners, 
except in cases involving the sale or licens- 
ing of inventions, designs, patents, trade- 
marks, or technical data, according to 
Foreign Trade Circular 6/50, issued April 28, 
1950, by the Federal Minister of Economics 
and the Bank deutscher Laender and pub- 
lished in the Bundesanzeiger of April 29. 

This means that natural or juristic persons 
in Western Germany may engage in per- 
forming legal, artistic, sales, and other serv- 
ices for foreigners without obtaining special 
approval of any government agency. They 
are required, however, to secure payment 
customary for the type of services performed 
from their foreign principals. Payment must 
be in dollars, if the principal is a resident of 
the United States or of countries with which 
Western Germany has no trade agreement 
authorizing such payments in other cur- 
rencies. 

Payment terms may be arranged in ac- 
cordance with normal trade practices; un- 
less normal practices require a longer pe- 
riod, payment must be made within 2 weeks 
after receipt of the invoice from the German 
agent. The German agent is required to re- 
port all such transactions to the foreign- 
exchange authorities through German for- 
eign-trade banks within 2 weeks after 
agreement is reached with his foreign prin- 
cipal for the performance of services. All 
claims against foreigners for services ren- 
dered by West Germans between January 1, 
1947, and April 28, 1950, must also be reported 
if the claims have not been paid. 

In the case of services performed for prin- 
cipals in the United States, payment must be 
made to accounts held by United States 
banks on behalf of German foreign-trade 
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banks (Aussenhandelsbanken). The Ger- 
man agent will designate the account to 
which payment should be made. 

For the sale or licensing of inventions, 
“designs, patents, trade-marks, and technical 
data, or rights in these, the German party 
must obtain a license from his Land (State) 
Economics Ministry. No such license is re- 
quired for transactions involving publishing 
rights or copyrights, but the Land Economics 
Ministry must be furnished a copy of the 
contract in these cases. 

Instruction No. 9 of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency, which formerly governed the 
performance of services by Germans on be- 
half of foreigners, was rescinded as of the 
effective date of Foreign Trade Circular 6/50. 

[English translations of Foreign Trade Cir- 
cular 6/50 and of the Bank deutscher Laender 
announcement issued pursuant thereto, will 
be furnished on a loan basis by the Western 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., upon request. | 


NEW REGULATIONS GOVERN PAYMENT OF 
COMMISSIONS, EXPENSES, AND REeEIM- 
BURSEMENT TO FOREIGN REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF WEST GERMAN FIRMS 


Firms in Western Germany may pay com- 
missions to their foreign agents up to 5 per- 
cent of the total foreign-exchange value of 
their sales without obtaining any special 
license, according to ND Circular 2/50 of the 
Federal Minister of Economics, issued in 
cooperation with the Bank deutscher Laender 
on April 18, 1950, and effective April 1. The 
circular was published in the BundesanZeiger 
of April 21. 

Commissions may also be paid in connec- 
tion with contracts involving the perform- 
ance of services by West German firms and 
individuals for foreigners, but these are sub- 
ject to license by the appropriate Land 
(State) Economics Ministry. 

For commissions higher than 5 percent of 
the foreign-exchange value of sales and up 
to 10 percent of that value, West German 
firms may apply for a “General Representa- 
tives License” to their appropriate Land 
(State) Economics Ministry. Such licenses 
authorize payment of commissions at rates 
consistent with normal trade practice for the 
commodity involved and will be valid for 
periods up to 1 year. 

In all other cases, including those in- 
volving commissions higher than 10 percent, 
and the payment of expenses and reimburse- 
ment in addition to commissions, a special 
“ND License” must be obtained from the 
appropriate Land Economics Ministry by the 
German firm. 

No commission, expense, or reimburse- 
ment payment may be made until after the 
foreign-exchange proceeds from the under- 
lying sale have been received by a German 
foreign-trade bank. Advance payments are 
not permitted. However, such payments may 
be deducted from the foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds at the time of billing the foreign 
customer. In these cases, the invoice will 
show the total amount of the sale and the 
commission payable, and only the net 
amount of the invoice need be paid. 

As a general rule, commission, expense, 
and reimbursement payments will be made 
to individuals in the country to which the 
German goods are shipped. However, such 
payments may be made to a third country 
provided that they can be made within the 
terms of a payments agreement. Such pay- 
ments may not be made in dollars unless 
payment for the underlying exports has 
been made in a freely convertible currency. 

Payments of commissions in connection 
with transactions involving imports into 
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Western Germany may be made, subject to 
individual license, regardless of the rate of 
commission by the Land Economics Minis- 
try. In applying for such licenses, the Ger- 
man firm must indicate the necessity for 
hiring a foreign representative. Such pay- 
ments will not be made in dollars or other 
freely convertible currency if the imported 
goods are obtained through a compensation 
transaction. 

ND Circular No. 2/50 supersedes JEIA In- 
struction No. 16 which has now been 
rescinded. 

{Copies of an English translation of ND 
Circular 2/50 will be furnished on a loan 
basis by the Western European Branch, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.]} 


PAY MENT TERMS IN EXPORT CONTRACTS OF 
WESTERN GERMAN SHIPPERS 


Effective April 1, 1950, a general license has 
been issued authorizing exporters in West- 
ern Germany to agree to payment terms for 
deliveries to the United States valued at $100 
or less which are consistent with normal 
trade practices. However, it is contemplated 
that credit on open account will not be ex- 
tended beyond 1 month. This general license 
is contained in Export Circular No. 2/50 
issued by the Administration for Economics 
on March 28, 1950, and published in the 
Bundesanzeiger April 8. 

For all other deliveries to the United States 
the previous regulations continue to apply. 
These are: Letter of credit, sight draft with 
documents against payment, or time draft 
not exceeding 90 days with option to the 
exporter to specify either documents against 
payment or documents on acceptance. Devi- 
ations from these terms must be licensed by 
the Land (State) Economics Ministry having 
jurisdiction over the exporter’s place of 
business. 

Export Circular No. 2.50 also authorizes 
the extension of customary payment terms 
for sales to countries participating in the 
Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration (but not their dependent territories), 
regardless of value, with a limit of 1 month's 
credit. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SuGAR: INTERNAL TAXES MODIFIED 


The internal taxes on imported or domestic 
sugar in the Federal Republic of Germany 
have been modified and made effective retro- 
actively as of October 1, 1949, by a law of 
April 18, 1950, published in Bundesgesetz- 
blatt No. 16 of April 26. This law modifies 
and supplements the “Sugar Tax Law” of 
September 26, 1938, and the “Control Council 
Law No. 30” of June 20, 1946 

The most important modifications are as 
follows 

1. The internal tax on sugar, with the ex- 
ception of glucose, has been reduced from 
40 Reichmarks to 30.50 Deutschemarks per 
100 kilograms, actual weight 

2. The tax on glucose is to be nine-tenths 
of the above rate where the degree of purity 
(dextrose content of the dried bulk product) 
exceeds 95 percent, and four-tenths in other 
cases. 

3. Byproducts of beet and cane sugar, and 
of glucose, beet-sugar juices, and other 
sugar extracts, up to a certain degree of 
purity, are either exempt from taxation or 
subject to a reduced sugar-tax rate 

The internal tax remains unchanged on 
saccharine at 37.50 Deutschemarks, and on 
dulcine at 28.00 Deutschemarks, per kilogram 
(1 kilogram=2.2 pounds) of the pure prod- 
uct. [See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 26, 1947, for previous announcement. | 


Commercial Laws Digests 


EXERCISE OF VOTING RIGHTS IN Wesr 
GERMAN ENTERPRISES BY FOREIGNERS 


Foreigners who own shares in joint-stock 
companies, limited liability companies, ang 
similar enterprises within the Federal Re. 
public of Germany (Western Germany) may 
exercise their voting rights, either personally 
or through their duly authorized representa. 
tives, under the terms of the revised version 
of General License No. 26/49, published Apri) 
26, 1950, by the Bank deutscher Laender in 
the Bundesanzeiger of that date, and effec. 
tive April 1. 

It was not clear, under the text of the 
original version of General License No. 26/49, 
that foreign shareholders could exercise their 
voting rights personally, as well as through 
their authorized representatives. The re. 
vised version clarifies this point 

It should be noted that neither the old or 
the new version of General License No. 26/49 
authorizes foreigners to exercise voting rights 
on the basis of shares acquired after May 
8, 1945, whether through inheritance or by 
permission of the appropriate authorities, 
Exercise of such rights must be authorized 
by special license. 


DEAD LINE EXTENDED FOR GENERAL CLAIMS 
LAWS OF UNITED STATES ZONE; RESTITU- 
TION CLAIMS UNDER BERLIN AND BRITISH 
ZONE LAWS HAVE JUNE 30, 1950, DeEap 
LINE 


German authorities in the United States 
Zone have informed the Office of the United 
States High Commissioner for Germany that 
action has been taken in each of the four 
States (Laender) of the United States Zone 
to extend the period for filing of claims 
against the State by nonresidents of Ger- 
many until June 30, 1950. The original pe- 
riod expired on March 31, 1950 

The German legislation, known as the 
general claims laws (Entschaedigungsgesetz), 
was enacted separately in August 1949 by 
each of the States of the United States Zone, 
after approval by the Military Government. 
The laws, which are virtually identical, con- 
tain detailed provisions for compensation to 
victims of Nazi Germany for personal damage 
and loss of liberty. Inasmuch as the laws 
are implemented independently by each 
State, procedures vary to some extent from 
State to State 

Bavaria has provided by ordinance that 
persons filing their claims from within Ger- 
many may submit required documents and 
application forms until June 30, 1950, pro- 
vided that informal applications were filed 
prior to March 31, 1950 Persons outside 
Germany, according to the ordinance, may 
submit claims until June 30, 1950, and must 
submit required documents and application 
by September 30, 1950 

Land Bremen has made provisions similar 
to those adopted by Bavaria. The Senator 
for Works and Public Welfare stated to 
HICOG that announcement was made by 
publication in the official section of Bremen 
newspapers on March 29, 1950 

Land Hesse, by publication of a decree of 
the Ministry of the Interior on March 1], 
1950, and an implementing instruction (No. 
17) to Government offices concerned, has pro- 
vided that claims from persons outside Ger- 
many shall be accepted until June 30, 1950. 

The Ministry of Justice of Wuerttemberg- 
Baden informed HICOG's property division 
that it has given written agreement to eight 
organizations to accept claims from persons 
residing outside Germany until September 
30, 1950, transmitted through the organiza- 
tions, and has also stipulated that claims 
from other sources outside Germany will 
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generally be accepted at least until June 30, 
1950. The eight organizations named were: 
Associations of European Jurists; Federation 
of Jews from Central Europe; Axis Victims 
League; Anti-Nazi League; Jewish Labor 
Committee; United Jewish Survivors KZ As- 
sociation in New York; Association Pour la 
Defense des Interets des Vitimes de Laxe, 
Paris; and Jewish Agency for Palestine—At- 
tention F: Regional Office, Frankfort. 
Claimants are advised to submit sufficient 
identifying and supporting information with 
their claims, including name, date of birth, 
present residence, and kind of damage for 
which redress is sought. 
Claimants are turther advised to submit 
claims and other communications direct to 
the State (Land) which must deal with them, 
rather than to offices of occupation authori- 
ties, inasmuch as the latter must in all cases 
transmit them to the German authorities for 
consideration. Addresses of appropriate Ger- 
man authorities in the respective Laender 
are as follows: 
Bavaria—Bayerisches Landesamt fuer Wie- 
dergutmachung, Arcisstrasse 11, Munich 
2, Germany 

Hesse—Hessisches Staatsministerium, der 
Minister des Innernabteilung Wiedergut- 
machung, Wilhelmstrasse 24, Wiesbaden, 
Germany 

Wuerttemberg—-Landesbezirksstelle Fuer 
Wiedergutmachung, Gerokstrasse 37, 
Stuttgart, Germany 

Baden—Landesbezirksstelle Fuer Wieder- 
gutmachung, Beethovenstrasse 11, Karls- 
ruhe, Germany 

Bremen—Amt Fuer Wiedergutmachung, 

Polizeihaus, Bremen, Germany 


It is emphasized that the extension is lim- 
ited to the general claims laws and does not 
apply to the restitution law (Military Gov- 
ernment law No. 59) of HICOG, which covers 
claims for identifiable property taken from 
persecutees. However, claims for restitution 
of identifiable property under the restitution 
laws in effect in Berlin and in the British 
Zone may still be filed until June 30, 1950, 
and affected persons are urged to submit 
their claims before that date. Claims for res- 
titution of property should be addressed as 
follows 
Property located in Western Berlin: 

Treuhaender der Amerikanischen, Briti- 

schen und Franzoesischen Militaerregi- 
erungen Fuer Zwangsuebertragene Ver- 
moegen, Berlin W 30, Nuernbergerstrasse 
53 55 


Property located in British zone of Germany: 
many 
Zentralamt Fuer Vermoegensverwaltung, 
Bad Nenndorf, Land Niedersachsen, Ger- 
many, British Zone, 


APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED FOR SEMIPERMA- 
NENT RESIDENCE IN WESTERN GERMANY 
AND WESTERN BERLIN 


Applications will be accepted for permits 
to enter Western Germany and Western 
Berlin for semipermanent residence from the 
following non-German nationals, according 
to an announcement of the Allied High Com- 
mission Permit Office for Germany of May 2, 
1950 

(a) From persons who had roots within 
Germany before September 1, 1939, i. e., per- 
sons who were formerly resident in Germany 
and earned their living there or are the own- 
ers of property which provides a means of 
livelihood 

(b) Non-German nationals who have no 
personal roots within Germany but who are 
in distressed circumstances in their country 
of residence and who have relatives within 
Germany who are prepared to accept and 
Maintain them 
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(c) Former members of the Occupation 
Forces or their supporting agencies who have 
roots within Germany. In this category will 
normally fall those who have married Ger- 
man nationals. 

(d) Individuals and their families who 
wish to assume permanent or semipermanent 
residence for the purpose of establishing 
themselves in business in Germany and for 
the purpose of employment with foreign 
firms established within Germany. 

(e) Individuals who seek employment with 
German firms or through the German Labor 
Offices. 

(f) Individuals who wish to take employ- 
ment with the Occupation Forces in the same 
capacity as locally hired German personnel; 
for example, as mess supervisors, drivers, 
storemen, etc. 

Applicants should submit the following 
documents to the Allied High Commission 
Permit Office for Germany, Suite 436, 42 
Broadway, New York 4, New York, in dupli- 
cate, except for the travel document: 

1. Form CTB-—104 (Application To Take Up 
Residence in the Western zones of Germany 
or the Western Sectors of Berlin). These 
forms are obtainable from that office. 

2. A definite offer of work supported by a 
contract of employment at a living wage, 
countersigned by the Arbeitsamt, or evidence 
of alternative means of support, or 

3. In the case of professional persons in- 
tending to pursue their profession in Ger- 
many, a firm offer of employment or pro- 
fessional certificate issued by the appropriate 
society or organization of, for example, archi- 
tects, accountants, lawyers, etc. 

4. A German residence permit issued by 
the local German authorities. 

5. A license from the Bank deutscher 
Laender, Frankfurt am Main, under Military 
Government Laws Nos. 52 and 53 (Revised). 

6. A valid national passport or other valid 
travel document 

For persons falling within the category 
described in paragraph (b), only the Form 
CTB-—104, the German residence permit, an 
affidavit of support from the relatives in 
Germany to the effect that they will assume 
responsibility for the care and maintenance 
of the applicant, and the valid passport or 
travel document are required. 

Successful applicants will be issued a per- 
mit valid for a maximum period of 12 
months. Permission to remain beyond that 
period must be sought from the authorities 
in Germany after arrival there. 

The Department of Commerce is currently 
attempting to obtain further details regard- 
ing the circumstances under which the Bank 
deutscher Laender will issue the necessary 
licenses authorizing the obtaining of em- 
ployment within the German economy and 
the establishment of new businesses by non- 
German nationals Any information ob- 
tained will be published on receipt. 


‘ 
Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES: IMPORT AND 
SALE REGULATIONS 


The import and sale of passenger automo- 
biles in Greece is now regulated by a decision 
of the Ministry of National Economy dated 
March 16, 1950, published in the Official Ga- 
zette of March 29, states a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy at Athens, dated April 
28. All previous regulations or decisions in- 
consistent with the terms of this decision 
are repealed. 

The main provisions of the new regulations 
are: (1) New passenger automobiles for which 


payment is required in foreign exchange may 
be imported only by the authorized repre- 
sentatives of foreign manufacturers, in ac- 
cordance with quota allocations established 
by the Greek Ministry of National Economy 
and within the terms of import licenses is- 
sued under such allocations. No limitations 
or restrictions are placed upon the identity 
of subsequent purchasers of such vehicles. 
(2) Persons enjoying diplomatic immunity 
from customs duties may bring passenger 
automobiles into Greece and sell them to 
other persons having the same status with- 
out being required to obtain an import li- 
cense. (3) Passenger automobiles imported 
by persons enjoying diplomatic immunity, 
if not sold to other persons having the same 
status, are either to be reexported at the 
owner’s expense, or to be sold to the Greek 
Ministry of Finance for resale at public auc- 
tion, in accordance with the terms of the 
new regulations. (4) Greek nationals re- 
turning from residence abroad and import- 
ing passenger automobiles purchased abroad 
are required to sell such vehicles for sub- 
sequent public auction. The seller has the 
right, and may, in equal participation with 
all other bidders, repurchase such vehicles at 
their subsequent auction, provided he is the 
accredited highest bidder. (5) Tourists and 
travelers may import passenger automobiles 
temporarily on the basis of triptyques or 
“carnets de passage en douane,” under the 
strict interpretation of the international 
agreement governing triptyques. No exten- 
sion of the original period of importation 
may be granted. 


GATT AGREEMENT RATIFIED BY GREEK 
GOVERNMENT 


The Annecy Protocol of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade was ratified by 
the Greek Government by Emergency Law 
No. 1419 effective March 1, 1950, and published 
in the Official Gazette of February 27, states 
a dispatch from the United States Embassy, 
Athens, dated April 11. Tariff concessions 
made by Greece and included in schedule 
XXV of annex B of the Annecy Protocol are 
to be applied only on imports from countries 
which have themselves applied the negotiated 
tariff rates but will be extended subsequently 
to those countries applying the rates at some 
later date. 

Among the principal tariff changes intro- 
duced is the increase in the coefficient of 
conversion of the metallic drachma (in 
which Greek tariff rates are established) into 
currency drachmas to 225 times as high as 
the prewar coefficient, from the previous rate 
of 100 times as high as the prewar Coefficient. 

The law also puts into effect a number of 
other changes in duty rates. The minimum 
basic duty, expressed in metallic drachmas 
per 100 kilograms, was reduced on some items, 
as follows: Tariff paragraph 3a4, Dutch and 
Swiss cheese, 25; 3a5, Parmiggiano, Reggiano, 
and Lodigiano cheese, 25; 3a5 bis, Magyarovasi 
and Pusztadory, 25; 3a6, other European 
cheese, 25; 7a, wheat, 3.50; 8a, wheat flour, 
with or without bran, 6; 60b, kerosene im- 
ported (1) in bulk in uncased metal con- 
tainers, 5.50, (2) in cased metal containers, 5; 
60e, gasoline, 8. The 80 percent increase in 
the rate of duty charged on gasoline pursuant 
to article 14 of legislative decree of December 
17, 1925, and article 2 of legislative decree of 
April 14, 1926, is abolished. 

The minimum basic duty, in metallic 
drachmas, was increased on other items, as 
follows: Tariff paragraph 28, sugar, 58 per 100 
kilograms; 59al, coal, anthracite, lignite, 8 
per metric ton; 59a2, briquet coal, 8 per metric 
ton; 59b coke, 8 per metric ton; 59c, asphalt 
(liquid or solid), 10 per metric ton; 60c, 
Diesel oil, fuel oil, and residue unsuitable for 
lighting or lubrication, 2 per 100 kilograms. 
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The duty on paragraph 3c2, condensed 
milk, sweetened or unsweetened, is to be 
estimated on an ad valorem basis, maximum 
duty being 15 percent and minimum (ap- 
plies to United States) 6 percent. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


TURN-OVER TAX ON IMPORTED GOODS 
MODIFIED 


Greece's turn-over tax on imported goods 
jas modified by Emergency Law No. 1419 pre- 
viously described. The tax now ranges from 
144 percent to 6 percent of the c. i. f. value, 
whereas before it was computed at 14 per- 
cent. The tax rate is reduced to 1', per- 
cent on rice, fish in general (other than 
caviar and fish roe), refined olive oil, edible 
seed oils and fish oils, liquid or solidified, 
cooking and edible fats and pastry (mac- 
aroni). The rate is reduced to 3 percent 
on machinery and parts, trucks, and busses, 
chassis, metal automobile bodies, small 
trucks for mines, preserved vegetables and 
fruits, tomato paste, raisin sirup (stafidine), 
sesame sweet (halva), soap, and feeds 

The following commodities are exempt 
from the turn-over tax: Live animals (la-r); 
meat, fresh, preserved, all kinds (2a-—c); 
cheese (3a); cooking butter (3b 3-5), milk 
(3c); fresh fish (4a); cuttle-fish (4j); 
cereals (7a—j); fodder (7m); flour and bran 
(8a—c); pulses (9a-f); potatoes and chestnuts 
(9K-1); starch (90); biscuits (10); fruits 
(12a—b3); dry fruits (12b 9-16); fresh veg- 
etables (13a); flowers and trees (l14a—b); tea, 
tobacco (14d-g); cinnamon, cloves, coffee 
(15c-g); oleaginous seeds (l6a-d 1); nuts 
(16e-j); beeswax (18a 1-5); sealing wax 
(19b-c); glucose (20a—b); alcohol (24a—b); 
sugar (28); honey (30); hides and skins 
(36a—e); fuel wood and charcoal (44a—b); 
mastic and rosin (5la—b); marbles and min- 
erals (56a-i); mineral fuel, coal, coke, tar 
(59a-—c); mineral oils, kerosene, Diesel oil, 
grease, lubricants, gasoline, white spirit 
(60a—f); rags and waste for paper manufac- 
turing (176a); lithographs, engravings, cer- 
tificates (185a bis-e); children's toys of paper 
or board (187); paper ornaments or mono- 
grams (188); theatrical decorations, icons, 
paintings of new or old art (189a—b); cotton 
in general—raw and ginned (217a—b):; wool 
and hair (233a--b); explosives, gun powder, 
dynamite (27la-—b); and shot (272d) 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


APPLICATION OF 100 PERCENT Duty Swur- 
CHARGE TO IMPORTS FROM JAPAN 


The imposition of 100 percent surcharge 
provided by decree No. 440 of October 31, 
1947 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 17, 1948) on countries which, during 
the preceding year, had a trade balance “un- 
favorable” to Guatemala was invoked Janu- 
ary 16, 1950, on imports from Japan, states 
a report from the United States Embassy at 
Guatemala, dated April 25, 1950. 

In 1949, the value of imports into Guate- 
mala from Japan amounted to $18,140, while 
Guatemalan exports to Japan totaled only $7 





The data, statistics, pre-engineering calcu- 
lations and layouts have been completed for 
a Korean cement plant with an annual ca- 
pacity of 250,000 metric tons. Preliminary 
plans also are being prepared for the con- 
struction of a flat-glass plant with an annual 
capacity of 180,000 cases (150 square feet of 
flat or window glass per case). 
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Honduras 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated May 16, 1950) 


The most important development in Hon- 
duras during April was the opening on April 
24 of the new Toncontin Airport Terminal 
at Tegucigalpa. In addition to the installa- 
tion or Immigration and Customs, the offices 
of Pen American Airways (PAA), Servicio 
Aéreo de Honduras, S. A. (SAHSA), Trans- 
portes Aéreos Centroamericanos, 5S A 
(TACA), Transportes Aéreos Centroameri- 
canos Internacionales (TACA INTERNA- 
TIONAL), Aerovias Nacionales de Honduras, 
S. A. (ANHSA), Transportes Aéreos Na- 
cionales, S. A. (TAN), and Aerovias INCA 
are now located in the new building. The 
lengthening and surfacing of the runways 
are progressing satisfactorily The new ter- 
minal is complete with hotel and restaurant, 
bar, coffee shop, lounges, and sufficient office 
space to handle any foreseeable growth in air 
commerce 

Business conditions showed very little 
change from March, although public works, 
particularly highways, increased employment 
figures to a slight degree 

Under the Director General of Sanitation, 
the Ministry of Government has opened an 
agency for the supply of all types of chem- 
icals, drugs, and hospital sundries to the 
Government hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. This agency, Known as the Almacen de 
Gobernacion, is importing on Government 
order and releasing the products at cost. Its 
initial working fund is approximately $100,- 
000, of which $80,000 has been expended for 
stock from United States firms. The almacén 
is not permitted to sell to the public in com- 
petition with local drug stores 

Land has been donated and work is ex- 
pected to begin in the near future on a new 
$150,000 municipal slaughterhouse, to be 
located about 2 miles east of Tegucigalpa on 
the highway to Olancho. The project will 
be under the direction of the Technical 
Engineering Office, of the Ministry of Gov- 
ernment, and will eventually replace the 
several small slaughterhouses now scattered 
throughout the capital 

Severe drought conditions in the north- 
coast area in 1949 have resulted in serious 
losses to herds in that region, because of feed 
shortages 

Long-term banking credits remained tight 
during April, the two commercial banks con- 
tinuing their retrenchment policies in this 
field Collections from commercial loans 
were increasing, and one bank reported its 
willingness to grant short-term loans to 
importers 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


FIRST ANNUAL BUDGET OF THE REPUBLIC 


On February 28, 1950, the Finance Min- 
ister of the Republic of India presented to 
the Indian Parliament an annual budget for 
the fiscal year April 1, 1950, to March 31, 1951 
It was the first annual budget of the recently 
established Republic of India (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 13, 1949, concern- 
ing the annual budget for the preceding fiscal 
year.) 

The budget on revenue account as dis- 
tinct from the budget on capital account, 
provided for an estimated revenue of 3,391,- 
874,000 rupees ($712,294,000) and expendi- 


tures of 3,378,807,000 rupees ($709,549,000), 
leaving a small surplus of 13,067,000 rupees 
($2,744,000) The capital budget provideq 
for estimated receipts of 1,277,700,000 rupees 
($268,317,000) and disbursements of 1,517. 
100,000 rupees ($318,591,000), leaving a defi. 
cit of 239,400,000 rupees ($50,274,000), which 
the Finance Minister proposes to finance by 
drawing down the Government's cash bal- 
ance This estimate is based on the Gov. 
ernment’s ability to borrow 750,000,000 ru- 
pees ($157,500,000) as expenditures covered 
by borrowing are not considered to be a part 
of the budgetary deficit In 1949, the Goy- 
ernment was able to borrow only 400,000,000 
rupees ($84,000,000) out of an estimated 850,- 
000,000 rupees ($178,500,000), and if the new 
loans estimated in the present budget are 
not forthcoming the deficit on capital ac. 
count will obviously be higher 

The new budget is not strictly comparable 
with the budget for the preceding fiscal year 
because of the integration on April 1, 1950, 
of the Federal finances of the former Indian 
States with those of the Central Government 
The net burden of this integration on the 
Central Government is estimated at 95,000.- 
000 rupees ($19,950,000). The revenue budget 
for the present fiscal year is slightly higher 
than the revised estimates for the fiscal year 
April 1, 1949, to March 31, 1950, which showed 
receipts at 3,323,664,000 rupees ($697,969,000) 
and expenditures at  3,361,034,000 rupees 
($705,817,000), leaving a net deficit of 37,370.- 
000 rupees ($7,848,000). However, the capital 
budget for the present fiscal year is substan- 
tially lower than the capital budget for 
1949-50 when receipts were 1,749,300,000 
rupees ($367,353,000) and disbursements were 
2,952,300,000 rupees ($619,983,000), leaving a 
deficit of 1,203,000,000 rupees ($252,630,000) 

The capital disbursements in 1949-50 were 
substantially higher than the original budget 
estimate of 2,408,800,000 rupees ($505,848,- 
000) notwithstanding the retrenchment 
drive initiated by the Government in October 
1949. This increase, despite reductions below 
original estimates in most categories of cap- 
ital outlay, was due to a special payment 
of 790,000,000 rupees ($165,900,000) to the 
International Monetary Fund and Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment made necessary by devaluation of the 
Indian rupee in September 1949. Receipts 
in the 1949-50 fiscal year exceeded the orig- 
inal budget estimates so that the deficit in 
the capital account was reduced from the 
budget estimate of 1,341,000,000 rupees 
{$281,610,000) to 1,203,000,000 rupees ($252,- 
€30,000) 


Outstanding items of expenditure on rev- 
‘nue account in the 1950-51 budget totaling 
3,391,874,000 rupees ($712,294,000) are as 
follows: For defense service: 1,.680,148,000 
rupees ($352,831,080), slightly lower than in 
the preceding year civil administration, 
500,551,000 rupees ($105,116,000) up 22 per- 
cent from 1949-50 expenditures; and debt 
365,007,000 ($76,651,000), 
slightly lower than in the preceding year 
Revenues accrue largely from customs re- 
ceipts of 1,065,400,000 rupees ($223,734,000) 
which show a decrease of 138,900,000 rupees 
($29,169,000) from 1949-50; income and 
corporation taxes of 1,195,500,000 rupees 
($251,055,000) up by 162,900,000 rupees ($34,- 
209,000) from the preceding year; and excise 
duties of 715,500,000 rupees ($150,255,000), 
up by 23,600,000 rupees ($4,956,000) Net 
receipts from railways and posts and tele- 
graphs 104,056,000 
rupees ($21,852,000) approximately the same 
as in the preceding year 

Total expenditures on capital account were 
estimated at 1,517,100,000 rupees ($318,591,- 
000), of which capital outlays account for 
620,000,000 rupees ($130,200,000) Included 
in this total are 194,900,000 rupees ($40,929,- 


services rupees 
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000) for railways, 88,000,000 rupees ($18,- 
480,000) for industrial development, 56,400,- 
000 rupees ($11,844,000) for posts and 
telegraphs, and 16,000,000 rupees ($3,360,000) 
for multipurpose river-development projects, 
provisions also made for repayment of Gov- 
ernment loans of 476,100,000 rupees ($99,- 
981,000) and for loans and advances to state 
governments of 348,100,000 rupees ($73,101,- 
000). The more important loans to the state 
governments will be for irrigation, 170,000,- 
000 rupees ($35,700,000); for rehabilitation 
of refugees, 83,500,000 rupees ($17,535,000) ; 
and miscellaneous development projects, 
40,000,000 rupees ($8,400,000) 

The Finance Minister expressed the opin- 
ion in his budget speech that the country 
cannot bear the present level of taxation. 
In an effort to promote savings and invest- 
ment, he proposed the following tax con- 
cessions: (1) Abolish the business profits 
tax; (2) abolish the dividend limitation act 
on March 31, 1950; (3) reduce the company 
income tax by 7.15 percent; (4) reduce the 
tax on personal incomes; and (5) abolish the 
distinction between earned and unearned 
income in the field of personal supertax. 


lran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS MODIFIED To IN- 
CREASE LEGAL TRADE WITH NEIGHBORING 
COUNTRIES 


The Iranian Council of Ministers passed a 
decree on April 8 liberalizing the exchange 
regulations with a view to increasing legal 
trade between Iran and certain neighboring 
countries, such as Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, as 
well as Italy, states a report of April 17 from 
the United States Embassy at Tehran 

The decree provides that for the period 
April 8, 1950, to March 20, 1951, exporters 
of Iranian goods to countries whose currency 
is not accepted for fulfillment of exchange 
undertakings are authorized to use the pro- 
ceeds from such exports to purchase goods 
and import them into Iran. The goods may 
be purchased either from the country to 
which Iranian goods were exported or from 
other countries Exchange undertakings 
may be fulfilled upon presentation of cer- 
tificates showing release of the goods from 
the customs of the country of origin and 
permission to export the goods from that 
country to Iran. These imports will be sub- 
ject to Iran's quota regulations, and there 
is to be no transfer of exchange from Iran 
Any difference between sale and purchase of 
the relative exchange must be paid to the 
Bank Melli Iran, to the account of the For- 
eign Exchange Control Commission 


Traq 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 


(Dated May 5, 1950) 


Business conditions did not improve dur- 
ing April, and money for commercial trans- 
actions was virtually unobtainable. Sarrafs, 
or money changers, the backbone of the 
domestic credit system, who formerly pro- 
vided extensive lending facilities based on 
their intimate knowledge of commerce and 
traders, have reduced their activities to a 
minimum 

Parliament approve the 1950-51 State 
Budget at 1D23,875,300 (Iraqi dinars), 
($66,850,840) as compared with 1D25,000,000 
for 1949 50. New taxes enacted, which in- 
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crease customs duties and impose a 5 per- 
cent export duty on all domestic products, are 
expected to provide an additional revenue of 
ID2,100,000. 

Currency in circulation at the end of April 
was ID40,100,000 compared with ID36,383,591 
on October 31, 1949. The National Bank of 
Iraq ascribes this increase to conversion of 
foreign currencies into dinars stemming from 
the large increase in grain exports at the 
year's end, and new banking regulations 
which compel branches of foreign banks ‘in 
Iraq to repatriate substantial dinar balances 
which had been converted into sterling and 
invested abroad 

A new law, designed to prevent further 
capital flights from Iraq, tightens regulations 
affecting the repatriation of foreign ex- 
changes earned from Iraqi exports. In line 
therewith, the Government has initiated a 
system of allocating a fixed annual amount 
of foreign exchange to each bona fide mer- 
chant who is required to confine his imports 
exclusively to those commodities in which 
he specializes Merchants cannot exceed 
their quota, and any unused balance result- 
ing at the end of the year automatically 
reverts to the Government for reallocation. 

According to press reports, the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment and the oil companies are dead- 
locked in their discussions concerning such 
vital questions as reopening the Haifa pipe- 
line; renegotiation of existing oil conventions 
with emphasis on greater production and 
higher royalty rates; and transit privileges 
for an oil pipeline from Iranian oilfields to 
the Mediterranean Sea 

Late barley and wheat sowings, represent- 
ing from 10 to 15 percent of the total crop, 
have failed. This, plus losses from aphis 
infestation in Kut province, caused barley 
and wheat forecasts to be revised to about 
900,000 and 600,000 metric tons respectively. 
Exportable surpluses, including carry-overs 
from previous crops, are estimated at 550,000 
tons of barley and 200,000 tons of wheat. 
Although premature floods in the southern 
rice belt reduced the planned acreage of cul- 
tivation, the outlook for the 1950 crop is 
excellent with 430,000 metric tons anticipated. 
The latest date crop forecasts are very good. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF VEGETABLE OILS 
PROHIBITED 


Ministry of Finance's Directorate General 
of Imports Notification No. 9, published in 
the Iraq Times of April 15, 1950, and effec- 
tive the same date, reads as follows: 

“Acting under the provisions of the Law 
of Organization of Economic Life No. 41 of 
1943 and the authority delegated to us by 
the High Supply Committee's Notification 
No. 17 of 1944, we have decided the following: 

“1. Not to grant licenses for importation 
of edible vegetable oils whether with or with- 
out Foreign Exchange, and no quantity what- 
ever of such oils may be released from Cus- 
toms custody 

“2. Import of vegetable oils to be restricted 
for industrial purposes in factories only.” 


IMPORT LICENSES FOR MOTION-PICTURE 
FILMS 


The Directorate General of Imports of Iraq 
has decided to limit the import of films to 
cinema proprietors only and to refuse all 
applications submitted by merchants who 
have not previously imported films, states a 
report of April 25, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy in Baghdad. This is in line 
with the new import policy which the Direc- 
torate has been pursuing. 

The Directorate General of Imports has 
followed the practice during the past 2 years 
of issuing indiscriminately licenses for the 


import of motion-picture films, including 
United States production, to applicants 
whether regular film importers, exhibitors, 
theater owners, photographers, cinema opera- 
tors, or individuals claiming interest in 
motion pictures. The films thus imported 
eventually reached the exhibitors, but the 
latter were compelled to pay high middleman 
commissions which unnecessarily increased 
their overhead charges. 


Israel 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL-AVIV 
(Dated May 2, 1950) 


The principal developments of economic 
significance affecting Israel during April in- 
cluded a resolution of the Arab League dur- 
ing the Cairo Conference calling for a more 
rigorous economic boycott of Israel, the 
formal annexation of Arab Palestine by the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, the de 
jure recognition granted Israel by Great 
Britain, and the efforts of the Government in 
consultations with the Executive Councils of 
the Jewish Agency and the Zionists World 
Organization to obtain needed funds for 
financing the absorption of immigrants. 


AGRICULTURE 


Only 400,000 cases of citrus fruit were ex- 
ported during April as the season approached 
its close. Efforts are being made to increase 
the bearing area by rehabilitation of aban- 
doned groves and by lease of land owned by 
the Jewish National Fund to private cultiva- 
tors for immediate planting. The Controller 
of Abandoned Property has announced that 
so far 31,000 dunams (1 dunam=0.247 acre) 
of abandoned groves have been rehabilitated 
and that restoration of an additional 5,000 
dunams is expected during the summer. The 
Ministry of Finance has allotted I£700,000 for 
rehabilitation of groves and I£250,000 for im- 
provement of water supply. A yield of 700,000 
cases from rehabilitated groves is expected 
during the 1950-51 season as compared with 
only 150,000 cases for the present season. 

The Research Council of the Government 
discussed a large-scale afforestation scheme 
during a symposium in which representatives 
of the Jewish National Fund participated. 
This scheme envisages the planting of 1,000,- 
000 dunams with trees during a 10-year period 
at an expense of I£20,000,000. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


An order has been placed with Dutch ship- 
yards by the largest Israel shipping company 
for the construction of two 4,000-ton fruit 
vessels. It is reported that half of the con- 
struction expenses will be financed by a 
£350,000 mortgage credit granted by Dutch 
banks. 

A Dutch aviation company inaugurated a 
weekly Munich-Rome-Lydda-Tehran flight 
during April. 

Radiotelephone services were opened with 
Italy, the Vatican City, and Trieste. 

CONSTRUCTION 

While large construction programs ini- 
tiated by the Government, the Zionist or- 
ganizations, and the Histadrut (General 
Federation of Labor), are making progress, 
private building is suffering from an acute 
shortage of materials which may preclude 
planned construction on 1,500,000 square 
meters in 1950, costing I£84,000,000. 


FINANCE 


A financial report submitted to the Ex- 
ecutive Council by the Jewish Agency for the 
October 1949-—February 1950 period revealed 
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a deficit of 1£3,500,000 and an accumulated 
deficit of I£21,000,000. The budget for 1949-— 
50 was increased to I£50,000,000 instead of 
I£40,000,000, as approved by the Jewish 


Agency in the fall of 1949. This decision 
resulted from a resolution to make utmost 
efforts toward financing the unrestricted 
immigration policy of the Government. 
Currency circulation declined more than 
1£1,000,000 to a total of 1£54,743,000 by April 
26, accompanied by a similar reduction in 
Treasury-note cover to I£10,570,000. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Ministry of Supply decided not to ac- 
cept applications for import licenses for 2 
weeks in order to deal with accumulated 
applications. Total applications received 
during March were equal in value to the 
total annual foreign currency allotted to the 
Ministry. 

A trade agreement providing for imports 
from Argentina, principally meat, oilseeds, 
and fodder, aggregating $10,000,000 was 
signed during April. According to press re- 
ports, 70 percent of this amount wili be paid 
in dollars and the balance by exports of 
Israel goods and funds to be released by the 
Argentine Government for investment in 
Israel. 

Under the joint supervision of the Min- 
istries for Finance, Trade and Industry, and 
Supply, a nonprofit marketing company for 
exclusive marketing of immigrants’ effects 
has been established. The company aims to 
direct these supplies to enterprises which 
need them most and to reexport items which 
are either classified as luxury goods or con- 
sidered to compete with domestic production 
Immigrants will be charged a nominal fee 
of 214 to 5 percent. 

The Manutacturers’ Association has formed 
a company for promoting and centralizing 
the export activities of members and to rep- 
resent them in all questions pertaining to 
raw materials for producing export items, 
to licenses, and to export premiums. 

INDUSTRY 

For the first time since April 1949, the 3 
months’ wage agreement between the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and the Histadrut 
did not include a reduction in the cost-of- 
living allowance because the drop in the 
cost-of-living index since January had been 
only 3 points. 

The management of the largest soap fac- 
tory attributed the acute shortage of soap 
to a lack of raw material. After a 50 percent 
reduction in allocation during the Novem- 
ber 1949-February 1950 period, the industry 
did not receive any material in the Febru- 
ary—April period. 

The Director-General in the Ministry of 
Trade and Industry and the Director of the 
Investment Center have explained the lines 
on which the Law to Encourage Capital In- 
vestment will be implemented. The effects 
of any proposed investment on reducing the 
gap in Israel’s trade balance and on creation 
of employment will decide the priorities 
which can be granted. No approval can be 
expected for new enterprises if existing in- 
dustry covers local demand, unless the pro- 
posed enterprise can export or will operate 
more efficiently; and the Government is not 
prepared to grant a monopolistic position to 
new enterprise or to commit itself to any 
fixed allocation of raw material, although a 
supply of a percentage of available materials 
may be promised. Generally, the Center sees 
its task as helping new investors get a fair 
deal and in creating an atmosphere favorable 
to foreign and local capital investment. The 
Director-General mentioned three enter- 
prises approved by the Center in which 
American and Israel capital has joined— 
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a tire plant, an assembly plant for automo- 
biles, and a steel construction factory. To- 
tal investment in these enterprises. will 
amount to $5,700,000. 

During April, the corner stone was laid for 
a champagne-producing factory, established 
as a joint enterprise by French and Israel 
investors, with a production goal of 1,000,000 
bottles of champagne a year for export. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
ARGENTINA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.”’) 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ITALY SIGNS ANNECY PROTOCOL AND BE- 
COMES A PARTY TO THE GENERAL 
AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


Italy signed the Annecy Protocol to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade on 
April 30, 1950, and has taken the other steps 
necessary to become a contracting party to 
the agreement, states a press release issued 
by the United States Department of State on 
May 1, 1950 

Under the 
United States and Italy are obligated to make 
their concessions effective 30 days after the 
The United 
States concessions will be put into effect 
by Presidential Proclamation in accordance 
with the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as 
amended 

The most important concessions granted by 
Italy to the United States at Annecy were on 
agricultural products. These included cot- 
ton, wheat, powdered milk, lard, soybean 
oil, and prunes, ail of which have figured 
significantly in United States trade with 
Italy in recent years. The specific duties on 
these products were reduced from the level 
of their 1938 ad valorem equivalents to the 
new ad valorem rates, as follows: Raw cot- 
ton from 32 to 6 percent; soft wheat from 
60 percent to 30 percent with a 15 percent 
mark-up provision; powdered milk from 33 
to 18 percent; lard from 33 to 25 percent; 
soybean oil from 95 to 25 percent; and prunes 
from 69 to 15 percent. Leaf tobacco, another 
very important export to Italy, was bound on 
the free list. In the industrial field, sub- 
stantial reductions were granted by Italy on 
tires and tubes, typewriters, cash registers, 
large radios, certain track-laying tractors, 
cars, and trucks 

Cars and trucks of interest to the United 
States were reduced from a 1938 ad valorem 
equivalent of more than 100 percent to 35 
percent and 40 percent ad valorem, according 
to cylinder displacement Duties on type- 
writers and cash registers were reduced by 
about 50 percent and 65 percent, respectively. 

The United States granted reductions on: 
Olive oil (duty reduced from 8 cents to 43,4 
cents per pound on that in small containers) ; 
lemons, from 214 cents to 14% cents per pound 
(the United States reserves the right to 
restore the full duty on imports exceeding 5 
percent of domestic production). The duties 
on marble, marble slabs, alabaster, and trav- 
ertine stone were reduced by 50 percent; that 
on tapestries from 40 percent to 27!, percent 
ad valorem, and that on accordions from 49 
to 20 percent. Substantial concessions were 
also granted on sheep's milk cheese (pe- 
corino), cotton quilts, tapestries, and works 
of art. 


provisions of the _ protocol 


above actions have taken place 


Japan 
DISPATCH FROM OFFICE OF U, §, 
POLITICAL ADVISER IN TOKYO 
(Dated May 5, 1950) 


MANUFACTURING 

Production in Japan during March and 
April was maintained at satisfactorily high 
levels, notwithstanding the March labor 
trouble which resulted in decreased coal pro- 
duction. New postwar highs were established 
in various fields during the month of March, 
particularly in the output of open-hearth 
steel ingots and rolled-steel products. Cal. 
cium superphosphate and sheet-glass pro- 
duction also reached postwar record figures 
during March. 

Among the factors contributing to the 
continued upward production curve, accord. 
ing to various Government agencies, were 
the increased availability of raw materials, 
the flow of which is now becoming far more 
regular than in the past. Although some of 
the new highs were attributed to the fiscal 
year-end production spurt normal to Japa- 
nese industry, mounting electric- power 
availability and increased operating efficiency 
are considered major factors in the con- 
tinued high level of production 


MINING, SHIPBUILDING, AND POWER 

The general strike during the last week 
in March and the wave of work stoppages 
in the coal industry throughout the month 
resulted in production of only 2,200,000 tons, 
All mines resumed operations by April 1, 
labor-management collective bargaining 
being continued and disputes being resolved 
level April production is esti- 
mated to have risen once more to the 
monthly 3,000,000- to 3,200,000-ton level 
which has been maintained for some time 
Disposal of Government-held coal stockpiles, 
reported to total 3,700,000 tons in January, 
was successfully completed during April 

Refined petroleum through-put to stills 
during March amounted to 102,734 kiloliters, 
an increase of 30,486 kiloliters over the pre- 
ceding month Seven refineries in indige- 
nous crude-oil-producing areas, as well as 
five Pacific-coast refineries 
resumed 


on the local 


which recently 
processing imported 
crude oil, were engaged in producing refined 
petroleum products 

The completion of 18 steel vessels, launch- 
ing of 14 additional steel vessels, and keel 
laying of 30 more during the period from 
February 20 to March 20 was announced. 
The keels laid during the period aggregated 
94,333 gross tons, 2 of the 30 vessels being 
12,000-ton tankers, and 13 being cargo ves- 
sels ranging between 4,000 and 7,000 gross 
tons each. Conversion work on 13 steel ves- 
sels totaling 7,221 tons was completed in the 
same period, one of which was a 5,000-ton 
whale factory ship. The Government also 
authorized conversion of 13 additional steel 
vessels aggregating 37,613 tons. Four of these 
vessels reportedly will receive international 
classification for oversea service, while the 
remainder are destined for coastal and inter- 
island service. Nine Japanese salvage com- 
panies have applied for permission to refloat 
Japanese vessels sunk during the war off the 
southern tip of Kyushu 

Although the Government's plan to reor- 
ganize the electric-power industry, abolish- 
ing the present Government-controlled com- 
bine and permitting the establishment of 
nine private enterprises, has been generally 
favored, it has met with opposition from 
industrial circles which claim that the Gov- 
ernment plan will result in furthering the 
monopolistic practices of the power pro- 
ducers 


operations 
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Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
has tentatively agreed, subject to Cabinet 
approval, to permit free sale of this year’s 
wheat and barley crops after completion of 
the prescribed quota delivery, although the 
Government would continue to purchase 
overquota deliveries of these crops at the 
request of individual farmers. The Govern- 
ment abolished controls over the sale of fish 
and other aquatic products on April 1. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Government announced that full and 
immediate implementation would be made of 
the 1950-51 fiscal year public-works program 
which has been authorized in the amount of 
97,000,000,000 yen, and that work on various 
specific projects was already under way. In- 
cluding large appropriations for forestation, 
agricultural development, school construc- 
tion, and housing, the principal items on the 
program are riverbank improvement and 
associated works, on which 11,700,000,000 yen 
is to be spent, and highway development and 
repairs in the amount of 5,500,000,000 yen. 
With an eye on the tourist trade, it was 
reported that 890,000,090 yen would be used 
to repair and extend existing highway routes 
of scenic importance 

TRANSPORTATION AND SHIPPING 

Two large Japanese shipping companies 
plan to establish regular fortnightly freight 
services between Tokyo- Yokohama and Bang- 
kok. One of the companies also established 
regular sailings every 10 days to the Ryuku 
Islands, the first of three small vessels having 
departed Yokohama on April 10. It was an- 
nounced by the Government that the first 
7,600-ton vessel owned by the Argentine Na- 
tional Marine, inaugurating a regular passen- 
ger and freight service between Buenos Aires 
and Yokohama, was expected to arrive in 
mid-May 

It is reported that about 180 shipping 
firms, including the large operators, have 
agreed to request Government approval to 
organize a freight conference covering both 
short and long oversea operations 

The port of Shikama and the privately 
owned port of Hirohata were formally de- 
clared safe and open to foreign shipping on 
April 22 

FINANCE 

The national budget for the Japanese fis- 
cal year 1950-51, beginning April 1, 1950, was 
passed ifter prolonged controversy, on 
April 3. The budget is established in three 
accounts, a General Account involving the 
sum of 661,400,000,000 yen, a Special Account 
which calls for expenditures of 1,697,600,- 
000,000 yen against an income of 1,740,000,- 
000,000, and a Government Agencies Budget 
with expenditures in the amount of 1,291,- 
000,000,000 yen against an income of 1,411,- 
000,000,000. The Government made public 
its determination to adhere strictly to the 
stabilization program's philosophy underly- 
ing the budgetary plans and declared that 
it would do everything possible to rationalize 
its administrative structure and accelerate 
the removal of economic controls. Although 
some opposition was noted in business and 
financial circles to the Government's budget- 
ary planning, public and editorial opinion 
was generally favorable. Among the attacks 
on the new budget were statements that it 
pursued an even stronger anti-inflationary 
policy than did the 1949 budget 

The long-awaited bill on foreign-capital 
investment in Japan was presented to the 
Diet; it provides for the licensing of foreign- 
capital investment, preference being given 
to enterprises or investment which contrib- 
ute to economic development or increased 
international trade. The Foreign Investment 
Commission will review investment appli- 
cations, and will also approve, after careful 
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examination in each case, the foreign-cur- 
rency remittance of interest, dividends, and 
technical contracts payments. 

SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers) announced that 139,000,000,000 
yen had been allocated for release from the 
United States Aid Counterpart Fund for the 
Japanese fiscal year 1950-51, supplementing 
115,000,000,000 yen released during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Under the present pro- 
gram, Japan’s economic rehabilitation will 
be aided to the extent of 40,000,000,000 yen 
for investment in private enterprise, a sim- 
ilar amount for implementation of Govern- 
ment projects, and about 50,000,000,000 yen 
for Government debt retirement. A large 
part of the fund set aside for assistance 
to private enterprise will be used further to 
develop the _ electric-power, shipbuilding, 
and other heavy industries. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Export contracts during the month of 
March are reported, subject to revision, to 
have reached $54,728,000, the highest figure 
since May 1949, with textiles leading the 
export field and amounting to $28,520,000. 
Preliminary reports for April indicate that 
exports during the period April 1 to 20 totaled 
$25,266,000; imports during the same period 
were valued at $23,894,000. 

In mid-April the Government announced 
that $144,000,000 would be allocated in for- 
eign exchange for imports under the quar- 
terly budget for April-June (see item entitled 
“April-June Foreign Exchange Budget’’). 

The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry (MITI) announced that it was ex- 
pecting great increases in the export of plant 
facilities and heavy equipment in the near 
future. Among the transactions to be con- 
cluded shortly, according to MITI, are indus- 
trial plant facilities for Ceylon, India, and 
Pakistan, textile mill machinery for Pakistan, 
Thailand, Hong Kong, and Taiwan, as well 
as communication equipment and rolling 
stock for various Far East areas. Thailand 
has contracted for steam locomotives, pas- 
senger coaches, and freight cars, valued at 
$4,204,000 f. o. b. Yokohama, for shipment 
between July and November, 1950, thus help- 
ing to close the imbalance in trade resulting 
from tne large Japanese purchases of Thai 
rice. It was also announced that Japan’s im- 
balance with Argentina would be reduced 
substantially by the latter’s recent agreement 
to issue import licenses in the amount of 
$8,800,000 for Japanese goods, in addition to 
the $3,000,000 recently authorized for the 
entry of Japanese steel billets. The credit 
ceiling under the Argentine-Japan Trade 
Agreement was raised to $10,000,000, and the 
duration period extended to December 31, 
1950. It was also reported that an additional 
$7,200,000 would probably be licensed for im- 
port into Argentina some time in May. 


GOVERNMENT LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS 


The Government submitted to the Diet for 
approval a modified bill on tax reductions ap- 
plicable to foreign nationals. Under the new 
bill, a 50 percent tax reduction is extended to 
all foreign nationals, who are further en- 
titled to deduct living expenses from their 
taxable income, until March 31, 1952. The 
total maximum reduction under the proposed 
bill is reportedly about $9,720 per year. After 
1952 only foreign nationals engaged in enter- 
prises contributing to the national rehabili- 
tation, or in the liberal professions or educa- 
tional work, will be entitled to the proposed 
reduction, which, however, will terminate for 
all categories of foreigners on March 31, 1955. 

The first step in putting foreign nationals 
on a yen basis, which calls for eventual aboli- 
tion of the dollar-backed foreign traders’ 
certificates, was announced for early May 
when the various “export bazars” through- 
out Japan will begin conducting sales in yen. 
(On May 8, 1950, SCAP announced that ef- 


fective July 1, 1950, all nonmilitary trans- 
actions in Japan would be placed on a yen 
basis and internal-business activities involv- 
ing foreign exchange under Japanese Gov- 
ernment control.) 

SCAP authorized Japanese insurance com- 
panies to issue marine coverage in acceptable 
foreign currencies and to enter into reciprocal 
international reinsurance transactions with 
foreign firms. The new system, expected to 
facilitate exports on ac. i. f. basis, may pro- 
vide Japan with an important source of 
foreign-exchange earnings. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE BUDGET 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Foreign Exchange and Trade Control Law 
and implementing regulations (see Decem- 
ber 26, 1949, and January 16 and January 30, 
1950, issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY), 
the Japanese Government Foreign Exchange 
Control Board recently announced an im- 
port budget for the April-June 1950 period, 
totaling $144,000,000. 

It is expected that commodities to be im- 
ported into Japan during the quarter will be 
as follows (exclusive of United States Aid 
imports for which import budgets are not 
established by the Japanese Government) : 


Commodity Value (c. i. f.) 


Foodstuffs. _.- ; $52, 778, 000 
Fertilizer and agricultural implements 312, 000 
Petroleum products_- : 7, 059, 000 
Industrial raw materials - 48,027, 000 
Medicinal products 748, 000 
Machinery and books 2, 666, 000 
Miscellaneous 3, 030, 000 
{eserves (for ‘“‘spot’’ transactions) 7, 500, 000 

The announcement states that the overall 
cost may total about $2,800,000 less‘than the 
total of the amounts specified above, since 
it is expected that this sum will be saved on 
purchases under f. o. b. contracts not yet 
consummated. With this saving, the total 
amount is estimated at $119,000,000, to which 
has been added $25,000,000 as an allocation 
to cover payment for invisibles and local 
transactions. 

Details concerning source of procurement 
and specific monthly allocations for the com- 
modities indicated above have not as yet been 
announced; it is expected that specific allo- 
cation notices will shortly appear in the 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry Bulletin and the International 
Trade Public Bulletin. 

The Foreign Exchange Control Board esti- 
mates exports for the April-June quarter 
at $138,000,000 on an f. o. b. basis, with 
estimates of an extra $5,100,000 as probable 
additional income from sales made on a 
c. i. f. basis, and a sum of about $25,000,000 
for invisibles and local transactions, offset- 
ting this same amount set aside for such 
expenses in the import budget. Sales of 
textiles, estimated at $67,276,000 constitutes 
the bulk of antcipated exports; other major 
expected exports are machinery ($18,371,- 
000), steel and iron products ($12,777,000), 
nonferrous metals ($5,208,000), fishery prod- 
ucts ($9,175,000), chemicals and medicines 
($2,935,000), ceramics ($11,190,000), and a 
wide variety of miscellaneous products 
($11,598,000) . 


Korea 


Exchange and Finance 


SOUTHERN KoREA’s SECOND FOREIGN- 
EXCHANGE AUCTION 


The Republic of Korea’s second foreign- 
exchange auction, which was held on April 
29, 1950, at the Korean Foreign Exchange 
Bank, resulted in a “bank rate” (weighted 
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average rate) of 1,802 won to US$1 effective 


May 1. A total of $562,650 was sold at 
rates ranging from a high of 2,600 won to the 
dollar to a low of 1,610 won to the dollar. 
As a consequence of the newly established 
bank rate of 1,802 won, the Korean Foreign 
Exchange Bank established a dollar selling 
rate of 1,850 won to the dollar and a dollar 
buying rate of 1,800 won to the dollar. This 
bank rate will be maintained until new rates 
are established at subsequent auctions, 
which are reportedly planned to be held at 
regular intervals of 2 weeks. (The first 
foreign-exchange auction was held on No- 
vember 12, 1949, and resulted in an auction 
rate of 900 won to US$1.) 

The sale of foreign exchange between auc- 
tions will be made to travelers, students, 
diplomats, and other noncommercial hold- 
ers of exchange-purchase permits issued by 
the Ministry of Finance and, with the con- 
currence of the Currency Stabilization 
Board, to any commercial user of foreign 
exchange holding an import license 


Liberia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIBERIA SIGNS ANNECY PROTOCOL AND BE- 
COMES PARTY TO THE GENERAL AGREE- 
MENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


Liberia signed the Annecy Protocol of 
Terms of Accession to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade in 1949, and on April 20, 
1950, took the other steps necessary to become 
a contracting party to the agreement, states 
a press release issued by the United States 
Department of State on April 27, 1950. 

Under the provisions of the protocol, the 
United States and Liberia are obligated to 
make the concessions effective 30 days after 
Liberia completed the necessary formalities. 

Under the agreement, the Liberian tariff 
exempts from import duty the following 
groups of commodities: Agricultural machin- 
ery, medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, insecticides, fertilizers, and fertilizer 
materials, which formerly were subject to 
duties ranging from 10 to 30 percent ad 
valorem. Import duties on leaf tobacco; 
compressed, liquefied, and solidified gases; 
toilet soap; cotton remnants and certain 
manufactures of cotton; certain rubber prod- 
ucts; cigars; lubricating oils; nonelectric 
lamps and lanterns; and dental supplies were 
reduced. Bound against increase were the 
existing moderate rates on condensed, evap- 
orated, and dried milk; rice; wheat flour; 
passenger automobiles and motortrucks; 
mining, refrigerating, industrial, and road- 
building machinery; cotton cloth; and 
cigarettes. Agricultural tools which in the 
past had been exempted from import duty 
were bound on the list. 

The United States concessions consisting 
of the binding of the duty-free status of 
latex, palm oil, palmyra, piassava, and palm- 
leaf fibers will be put into effect by Presi- 
dential proclamation in accordance with the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as amended. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING OF SAUSAGE SKINS AND 
CASINGS 

Licenses will be granted for imports into 

New Zealand of sausage skins and casings of 


animal origin from the United States or Can- 
ada during the period July-December 1950, 
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to the extent of 75 percent of the amounts of 
licenses granted in respect to similar goods 
from the same sources in 1949. 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NICARAGUA ACCEDES TO GENERAL AGREE- 
MENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


On April 28, 1950, Nicaragua signed the 
Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and completed the other steps necessary to 
becoming a contracting party to the Gen- 
eral Agreement, according to a U. S. Depart- 
ment of State Press Release dated May 1, 
1950. 

The Governments of Nicaragua and the 
United States are obligated, under the pro- 
visions of the Annecy Protocol, to make their 
concessions effective 30 days after the above 
actions have been taken, on May 28, 1950 
United States tariff concessions will be put 
into effect by Presidential proclamation, in 
accordance with the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, as amended. 

The existing trade agreement between the 
United States and Nicaragua, which was 
signed at Managua on March 11, 1936, and 
terminated in part by an exchange of notes 
dated February 8, 1938, was terminated in 
its entirety upon Nicaragua’s accession to 
the General Agreement 

At Annecy, Nicaragua negotiated tariff 
concessions with the United States covering 
40 tariff items of interest to American ex- 
porters, including such important products 
as wheat flour, prepared milk, agricultural 
machinery, electrical equipment, automotive 
vehicles, pharmaceutical products, paints 
and varnishes, office machines, synthetic- 
fiber textiles and hosiery, motion pictures, 
aircraft, and glassware. 

The concessions on 15 tariff items—in- 
cluding synthetic-fiber textiles and hosiery, 
X-ray equipment, projectors for still or mo- 
tion pictures, blended flavoring preparations, 
proprietary and patent medicines, empty 
capsules, oat cereals, evaporated milk or 
cream, horseshoes, and fountain pens—con- 
sisted of reductions in Nicaragua's general 
rates of duty. The existing general rates of 
duty were bound on 15 additional tariff 
items, such as wheat flour; condensed milk 
or cream; dried whole and skimmed milk or 
cream; office machinery; radio tubes, bat- 
teries, and parts; pharmaceutical products 
not elsewhere specified, and glassware 

Because Nicaragua contemplates that a 
revision of its tariff will be completed by 
the end of 1950, its concessions on several 
tariff items consisted of the binding of the 
present duty status with provisions for small 
permissive upward adjustments in existing 
general rates of duty or, in the case of prod- 
ucts presently free of duty, the imposition 
of moderate duties The existing general 
rates were bound on varnishes and driers, 
ready-mixed paints, transformers and bulbs, 
silent and sound motion-picture film, and 
unexposed photographic film, with the pro- 
viso that those rates may be slightly in- 
creased to rates specified in the concessions. 
The duty-free status of electrical machinery, 
dynamos, and similar items was bound with 
the provision that a 10 percent ad valorem 
duty may be imposed. Likewise, on Nica- 
ragua’s imports of automobiles and trucks, 
which have been free of duty since 1948, 
there is a provision for the permissive im- 
position of moderate rates of duty, accord- 
ing to value. The automotive concessions 
and those on nylon fabrics and hosiery and 
on projectors for still or motion pictures, 
were granted until December 31, 1950. 


United States concessions initially nego- 
tiated at Annecy with Nicaragua consisteq of 
50 percent reductions in the United States 
import duties on Peru balsam and on crude 
balsams not specially provided for, and the 
binding of the duty-free status of crude 
ipecac, Brazil wood, fustic wood, Spanish 
cedar logs, and hewn railroad ties. 


Ja lezat: 
Pakistan 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated May 4, 1950) 


The Trade Agreement with India, signeq 
at Karachi on April 21 and promptly ratified 
by both Governments, was the outstanding 
economic development of the month, mark. 
ing the first step in breaking the trade dead. 
lock which had existed since September 18, 
1949. |Details of the Agreement were given 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 22.]| 

Railway Officials are meeting early in May 
to attempt to restore rail traffic, almost com- 
pletely stopped since December 22. Reports 
from East Bengal indicate that there was qa 
trickle of rail traffic between Eastern Paki- 
stan and India by the end of April The 
possible resumption of rail traffic between 
Western Pakistan and India, which ceased 
in 1947, will also be discussed 

Official trade returns for the fiscal year 
ending March 31 indicate an adverse balance 
of trade on private account of approximately 
25,000,000 rupees. One rupee = approximately 
US$0.30.) These statistics do not include 
the very important imports on Government 
account, highly unfavorable, of coal and 
defense supplies, for example. Japan fur- 
ther increased its grip on the local cotton- 
textile market, supplying over 75 percent of 
Karachi's imports of cotton textiles during 
March, compared with only 8 percent from 
the United Kingdom. This is a remarkable 
achievement in finding alternate markets, 
for India had previously taken 57 percent of 
Pakistan's exports and supplied 30 percent 
of the country’s imports, more than offsetting 
the unfavorable balance with other coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, the past 7 months have 
on the whole demonstrated the mutual 
interdependence of the two economies. 

Most of this year’s cotton crop, estimated 
at 1,172,000 bales, has now reached Karachi, 
and over 700,000 bales have been exported, 
according to trade figures The settlement 
of the dispute with the Raw Cotton Com- 
mission of Liverpool toward the end of March, 
has resulted in a considerable increase of 
exports of cotton to Liverpool. Most of the 
remaining 400,000 bales of cotton in Karachi 
appear to be in the hands of exporters and 
hence not likely to be offered for sale in the 
Karachi market. Thus Pakistan appears to 
have fared better in finding alternatives to 
the Indian market for cotton than for any 
other important commodity. Much of the 
cotton remaining on the market is of poor 
quality, but prices were higher in April than 
in the winter months. 

The wheat situation is less satisfactory. 
Aside from sales of a few thousand tons to 
Turkey and the sale of 150,000 tons to India, 
subject to a later price agreement, relatively 
little wheat has been sold to foreign countries 
in recent months, and there is a carry-over 
of nearly half a million tons as the new crop 
is being harvested. Moreover, reports from 
both the Punjab and Sind indicate that the 
new crop will be another large one, possibly 
as great as the bumper 1949 crop. The rice 
crop also seems to be slightly better than the 
satisfactory rice crop of last year, and s0 
Pakistan will pass another year with its chief 
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cereal problem the disposal of surplus rather 
than finding food for its eighty-odd million 
people. Bargaining with Japan continued 
throughout the month with respect to 100,- 
000 tons of wheat, but no contract had been 
arranged by the end of the month. Simi- 
larly, negotiaitnos with West Germany for 
250,000 tons had not been completed. 

Jute exports through Chittagong exceeded 
200,000 bales during March, for the first time, 
according to Official statistics. The United 
Kingdom, France, and the United States are 
the leading purchasers of jute. With the sale 
of over 800,000 bales of low-quality jute to 
India under the new trade agreement, the 
problem of the disposal of Pakistan's 1949 
jute crop has been largely solved and the 
carry-over reduced to manageable size. 

Parliament passed the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation Bill setting up a Govern- 
ment corporation with an initial capital of 
10,000,000 rupees and authority to raise con- 
siderably more. This Corporation is to form 
subsidiary companies, with or without par- 
ticipation by private capital, to push ahead 
with the establishment of factories for the 
manufacture of jute, paper, heavy engineer- 
ing lines, ships, heavy chemicals, and ferti- 
lizers. This move does not appear to indicate 
a preference by the Cabinet and Parliament 
for Government over private enterprise, in- 
asmuch as the language of the Act and a pre- 
liminary explanation indicate that the way is 
still open for private initiative. The Govern- 
ment is determined that the industrialization 
of Pakistan shall proceed, whether or not 
domestic or foreign capital can be obtained 
on acceptable terms 

The Government announced new conces- 
sions to industrial undertakings. These un- 
dertakings will be exempt from income tax, 
super-tax, and business-profits tax for a 
number of years on profits up to 5 percent 
of the invested capital. Special provisions 
for depreciation were also made. The Mar- 
dan Sugar Mill, claimed to be the largest in 
Asia, commenced operation in the Northwest 
Frontier Province toward the end of April. 
As planned, Pakistan's deficit in white sugar 
will be practically eliminated by this mill. 
Most Pakistanis consume gur or unrefined 
brown sugar. 

It was authoritatively reported that a new 
port or anchorage would soon be located near 
Khulna, a riverine port, due east of Calcutta. 
A port, conveniently located in the jute- 
growing area, would be a highly useful sup- 
plement to the overcrowded facilities of Chit- 
tagong 


), ‘ ‘ T 
Paraguay 
DISPATCH FROM THE U. Ss. 
EMBASSY AT ASUNCION 
(Dated April 28, 1950) 


The month of April was marked by increas- 
ing scarcity of essential commodities and 
considerably higher prices for some _ basic 
articles. The cost of living index which, as 
of March 31, stood at 740 (1938=—100) com- 
pared with 689 at the end of February, con- 
tinued to rise during April with price in- 
creases, both official and uncontrolled, occur- 
ring for many articles of prime necessity, 
such as coffee, yerba mate, and butter. Beef, 
a major article in the average Paraguayan’s 
diet, was in severe shortage in Asuncion and 
some other Paraguayan cities during the lat- 
ter part of April. The most noticeable short- 
age during the month was that of electric 
current The Asuncion power plant, going 
through a difficult period, reached a crisis in 
April, when one of two main boilers was 
removed from service in order to make urgent 
repairs. Every effort was made to continue 
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the electric supply to factories in order to 
prevent unemployment. 

There were no labor difficulties which came 
to the Embassy’s attention during April. The 
recently constituted “Council of Wages,” 
which consists of 13 members representing 
Government, labor, and business held its 
first meeting on April 24 in order to rule on 
a 50 percent wage increase for all workers 
to compensate for the sharp rise in the cost 
of living. Meanwhile, a Cabinet resolution 
ordered increases ranging from 25 to 40 per- 
cent for employees and workers of the Para- 
guayan Alcohol Corporation (COPAL). 

An American international airline has an- 
nounced that beginning June 1, it will ini- 
tiate service connecting Asuncion with 
Buenos Aires. At tne present time an Argen- 
tine company operates a 44-passenger plane 
between the two cities three times a week. 
Alternate routes, such as train or river boat, 
require 3 to 4 days instead of the plane’s 4 to 
7 hours, depending on the number of stops 
made. 

Paraguayan authorities continued to with- 
hold import licenses for all but the most basic 
necessities. This policy has been in effect 
since last November, and the March 31 state- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay finally re- 
flected the anticipated results of this policy 
by showing substantially increased holdings 
of dollars, pounds, and Argentine pesos. The 
business community is hopeful that in May 
or early June at the latest the Bank will 
resume licensing a reasonable flow of imports. 
The Bank is waiting until as much as possible 
of the nation’s crops is sold abroad so that 
it can determine how much foreign exchange 
is available. Licenses will probably be issued 
in direct proportion to the amount of Para- 
guayan products purchased by importing 
countries. 

A bumper corn crop has made it possible 
to export a substantial surplus of this com- 
modity, all of which is normally consumed 
domestically. An agreement with Uruguay 
provides for the sale to that country of 8,000 
metric tons of corn, payment to be made in 
United States dollars. Very good weather 
has aided the Government’s plans to increase 
the yield of important crops. The rice crop, 
part of which is moving abroad, promises to 
be one of the largest on record. The cotton 
and tobacco crops are also very satisfactory. 

It was announced during the month that 
trade and clearing agreements had been 
signed by the British and Paraguayan Gov- 
ernments. The exchange rate schedule as 
established by the Bank of Paraguay on 
November 5, 1949, remained unchanged. 


Saudi Arabia 
Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
1950 


FINANCE 

The first quarter of 1950 was high lighted 
by efforts on the part of financial authorities 
to strengthen the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment’s financial position and to institute 
economies in Government, according to a 
report from the U. S. Embassy at Jidda dated 
May 2, 1950. During this period, the Minis- 
try of Finance temporarily stopped impor- 
tation of automobiles, restricted the free 
issue of gasoline, and considerably curtailed 
Government purchases through the various 
merchants in Jidda. In an attempt to 
strengthen the internal credit of the Gov- 
ernment, loans were repaid to local mer- 
chants who had formerly made advances to 
the Government. During February, the 


Saudi Arabian Government entered into an 
agreement with the Syrian Government 
under which Saudi Arabia agreed to loan 
Syria the sum of $6,000,000. 

The price of the Saudi riyal fluctuated 
during this period from a low of 19.1 cents on 
January 30 to a high of 20.9 cents on March 
13. The rather sudden drop in the world 
price of gold had its effect in the Saudi 
Arabian money market as reflected by the 
high value of the silver riyal against the gold 
sovereign, which on March 27 reached 53 
riyals 544 qurush per sovereign. 


TRADE 


At the end of 1949 most of the merchants 
in Jidda and Mecca found themselves con- 
siderably overstocked with goods and mate- 
rials, particularly textiles. This was mainly 
because of the failure of the pilgrims to 
purchase as much as had been anticipated 
during the 1949 pilgrimage season. This 
situation continued throughout the first 3 
months of 1950, making local merchants 
reluctant to place new orders. Consequently, 
the importing of merchandise was almost at 
a standstill during this period, and many 
merchants were forced to effect price cuts. 

The decrease in Government purchases 
was a further depressing factor on the local 
market, and the decreased value of the riyal 
also slowed trade. United States dollars 
became more expensive in terms of gold and 
many merchants found it unprofitable to- 
continue purchasing merchandise from the 
United States which could be purchased in 
soft-currency countries. In February and 
March, local merchants began to do an in- 
creasing amount of business with Japan. 
Despite the fact that it is necessary to Use 
American dollars for such purchases, the 
low prices of goods apparently outweigh the 
disadvantages of the high cost of the dollar. 
Many merchants have also begun to trade 
with Western Germany, part of this trade 
being at the expense of former trade with 
the United States. 


AGRICULTURE 


The abnormally heavy rains in Saudi 
Arabia during the winter of 1949-50 resulted 
in unusually large crops this spring, par- 
ticularly wheat, barley, and millet, which 
should permit Saudi Arabia to feed itself 
with a smaller amount of food imports dur- 
ing 1950. 

Large swarms of locusts again threatened 
to become a serious problem in Saudi Arabia, 
particularly in the southwest, and the Brit- 
ish Locust Mission has been in that area 
and in other areas throughout the Arabian 
peninsula for the past 3 months attempting 
to control the locusts and break up the 
swarms before serious damage is done. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Large-scale construction of homes and 
other buildings continued during the first 
quarter of 1950, particularly in Jidda. Most 
of these buildings range in cost from $25,000 
to $150,000. Construction is being carried 
out for the most part by Egyptian and 
Sudanese construction companies, although 
several Saudi Arabian firms have participated 
in this development. 

By the end of February, the new deep- 
water pier at Jidda was completed, and by 
the end of March merchant vessels were 
regularly tying up alongside the pier. The 
operation of the pier has not yet been put 
into the hands of an operating company, 
and many of the facilities which the pier 
will offer have not yet been completed. In 
the interim, a local stevedoring company is 
taking care of the unloading of ships. 

The deep-water pier at Damman on the 
eastern coast of Saudi Arabia was sufficiently 
near completion by the beginning of March 
to enable merchant vessels to load and dis- 





charge cargo at the pier, with completion 
scheduled early in April. 

An American firm has begun to widen and 
resurface the Jidda-Mecca highway, one of 
the few hard-surfaced roads in Saudi Arabia. 
A considerable amount of damage was done 
to this road by the heavy winter rains. This 
company also continued construction of han- 
gars, repair shops, and other buildings at 
the Jidda and Riyadh airfields. 

By the end of March, a plant being con- 
structed at Jidda to bottle a popular Ameri- 
can soft drink was nearing completion, and 
this product was scheduled for distribution 
during the first part of April. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Work progressed on the Saudi Arabian 
Railroad, which is now under construction 
to connect the seaport of Damman in Al 
Hasa province and Riyadh in the Nedj. By 
the end of March, track had been laid to a 
point 42 miles beyond Hofuf. 

During March, the Government purchased 
four additional airplanes to supplement its 
commercial airline, which possessed 19 
planes 

HEALTH AND EDUCATION 

After the 1949 pilgrimage, the western 
Province of Hejaz suffered a severe smallpox 
epidemic, which remained serious through- 
out the month of February. By the end of 
March, the epidemic had subsided after ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the population of 
Jidda had been vaccinated. The Government 
continued its attempt to improve medical 
facilities throughout the Kingdom, and 
numerous dispensaries and small hospitals 
were established in various populated areas 
of the country. 

In line with the King’s desire to establish 
a school in each town in Saudi Arabia, the 
Government continued to increase the num- 
ber of primary and _ secondary schools 
throughout the country. 


Switzerland 
Economic Conditions 


(BaSED ON MONTHLY DISPATCHES FROM THE 
U.S. LEGATION AT BERN) 


Although business activity in Switzerland 
Was comparatively high, unemployment was 
declining, and a satisfactory export level was 
maintained in February and March, a certain 
pessimism was evident in economic circles. 
The downward trend of world prices, more 
particularly in terms of the undevalued Swiss 
franc, caused concern and sharpened the 
realization that Swiss prices must become 
more realistic if the country’s competitive 
capacity on foreign markets is not to be 
lost. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The total volume of Swiss foreign trade 
in March 1950 reflected a recovery from the 
low levels of the first 2 months of the year 
but at 620,000,000 francs was still 5 percent 
below the March 1949 rate. The decline in 
volume appears to be accompanied by a 
change of orientation in favor of neighbor- 
ing countries at the expense of oversea mar- 
kets. Aithough total trade fell during the 
first quarter, and two-way trade with the 
United States, which had accounted for 18 
percent of the total in February 1949, 
dropped to 13 percent in February 1950 and 
14 percent in March, trade with Switzerland's 
important Western European trading coun- 
tries (France, Germany, the United King- 
dom, and the Benelux countries) registered 
an absolute gain of 7 percent in February 
1950 above the same month of the preceding 
year. In both February and March, France 
displaced Germany as the second most im- 


portant country in total two-way trade, as 
Swiss exports to Germany began to drop as 
a result of near saturation of the German 
market for textiles. 

Exports of the important watchmaking 
industry, which had totaled only 37,500,000 
francs in February 1950, or 32 percent below 
the February 1949 level, recovered to 51,700,- 
000 francs in March 1950, just slightly less 
than they had been in March 1949. The 
United States continued to absorb about one- 
third of the total exports of the country. 

A trade and payments agreement was 
reached between Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom in February and went into effect 
on March 1. Trade is to be at about the 
same level as during the past year, and it is 
reported that the tourist allocation for 
Switzerland has been increased from £4,500,- 
000 to £5,900,000, bringing the Swiss franc 
equivalent to approximately the predevalu- 
ation level. Gold transfers by the United 
Kingdom up to £10,000,000 maximum are 
provided for during the next 12 months to 
cover any deficit in the sterling area's bal- 
ance of payments, and certain concessions 
were made by the United Kingdom in the 
matter of importing so-called “‘non-essen- 
tial” commodities. The Finnish trade and 
payments agreement was renewed to the end 
of August 1950, but inasmuch as a large part 
of the existing commodity quotas remained 
unused, no new quotas were set up 

FINANCE 

Monetary holdings of the Central Bank 
continued to increase, despite the fact that 
the Government took over about 70,000,000 
francs of gold and foreign exchange during 
March in a sterilization operation. The ex- 
cessive liquidity of the Swiss money market 
still depressed interest rates and forced the 
price of first-class investments to unprece- 
dented heights. The dearth of domestic- 
investment opportunities has made the ques- 
tion of exporting capital more pressing, and 
the Government is now studying a proposal 
to institute a system of official guaranties up 
to 85 percent against transfer and other 
export risks 

Meanwhile, new foreign issues were taken 
up by the Swiss money market and others 
were projected. A group of Swiss banks 
made a 36,000,000-farm credit available to 
the South African Government, under the 
terms of which it is understood the latter 
will undertake to place 18,000,000 francs’ 
worth of orders in Switzerland during each 
of the years 1950 and 1951. In February 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development concluded the sale of 28,- 
500,000 francs of bonds to a group of Swiss 
banks, and in March a 50,000,000-franc, 4 per- 
cent Netherlands Government bond issue was 
oversubscribed. Negotiations are reported in 
progress for an important French loan to 
be floated in Switzerland and for two Belgian 
loans totaling 100,000,000 francs, proceeds 
of which will be used in developing the Bel- 
gian Congo 

Government accounts for 1949 closed with 
a surplus of 12,000,000 francs on current 
account, as compared with a budgeted defi- 
cit of 1,000,000 francs. However, instead of 
the estimated 113,000,000-franc surplus on 
capital account, there was a deficit of 10,- 
000,000 francs, resulting in a net improve- 
ment of financial position of only 2,000,000 
francs, as compared with the budgeted net 
surplus of 112,000,000 francs 

On March 21, the Swiss Legislature ap- 
proved a project decree for the reform of the 
Federal financial system which will be sub- 
mitted for referendum on June 4. If the 
measure is approved, the Constitution will 
be amended to provide the Federal Govern- 
ment with annual revenues of 70,000,000 
francs from cantons and 40,000,000 francs 


from direct Federal taxation of corporations 
It is expected that opposition to the bill 
will be strong 

LABOR 


The number of unemployed fell from the 
January high of 30,177 to 10,840 persons jp 
March, as job offers, particularly in the 
building industry, increased 


TRANSPORTATION 


Swissair, the national airline, ended 1949 
with a deficit of 5,300,000 francs and is facing 
such acute financial difficulties that govern. 
mental aid in the immediate future will 
probably be required if operations are to 
continue The company is attempting to 
cut its operating costs by dropping certain 
unprofitable schedules and reducing the fre. 
quency of others and has requested permis- 
sion to import aircraft and parts free of duty 
and turn-over tax. As a result of the higher 
river level, freight tonnage on the Rhine 
totaled 195,240 metric tons in March 1959 
and was 20 percent greater in the first quarter 
of 1950 than it had been in 1949 


AGRICULTURE 

Favorable weather in February and March 
left cereal crops in good condition and en- 
abled spring sowing to take place somewhat 
earlier than usual Natural meadows in 
many places showed the after effects of last 
summer's drought and the ravages of June 
bugs. Meat-marketing difficulties continued 
Although the cattle market is well regulated 
measures taken by the State and private 
organizations to maintain stabilized prices 
and market conditions in the calf and hog 
sector have failed. Prices for pork continued 
to fall in February, and butchers and im- 
porters who still possessed stocks of frozen 
pork which they had purchased earlier, con- 
tinued to lose money 


ryy 

Purkey 

DISPATCH FROAMELL.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 


(Dated May 8, 1950) 


Business activity has tended to decline 
recently 
Domestic trade remained at a rather low 
level, following the recent active liquidation 
of mercantile stocks by wholesalers and 
showed little 


partly because of seasonal factors 


retailers, and inventories 


change. The credit situation was slightly 
easier, but the status of the private textile 
industry remained difficult Two medium- 


sized olive-oil firms in the Aegean area were 
forced to suspend piyments, but there were 
no reports of similar difficulties by any Is- 
tanbul trading firms of any consequence 

The trend of wholesale and retail prices in 
Istanbul was downward The decline ex- 
tended to domestic manufactures, such as 
textiles, wearing apparel, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, glass, and hardware, as well as to 
agricultural products 

Imports in March (latest available) ex- 
panded to T£56,300,000 (T£60,777,000 in 
March 1949) from T£46,800,000 in February 
whereas exports declined to T£41,700,000 
(T£76,598,000) from T£53,500,000, resulting 
in a shift in the monthly trade to a deficit 
from the previous export surplus. There 
was a considerable increase in the number 
of import licenses granted at the end of the 
month, with imports from Germany continu- 
ing in relatively large quantities (T£1 
US$0.357) 

Foreign trade in April varied, imports re- 
maining comparatively high 
ports were sluggish because of postseasonal 
factors 


whereas eX- 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Commerce. 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 


B-17’s PURCHASED BY BOLIVIAN AIRLINE 


Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano, the main internal 
Bolivian airline, has reportedly signed a con- 
tract with the California-Atlantic Air Service 
of Miami, Fla., for the purchase of three sur- 
plus B-17 aircraft to replace C-46 cargo 
planes The reported contract calls for the 
delivery of one B-17 during the month of 
June, to be tested for a period of 2 or 3 
months to determine the feasibility of oper- 
ating such planes in Bolivia If the tests 
are successful, California-Atlantic will supply 
two more B-17's. The aircraft to be supplied 
are war-surplus planes converted for cargo- 
carrying operations. According to the La Paz 
office of LAB, the main reason for the 
planned replacement of C-46’s with B 17's is 
the expectation that the latter will be able 
to operate with 90-octane gasoline, which will 
soon be obtainable from Bolivian refineries, 
must use imported 100- 
octane gasoline at a higher price. Upon de- 
livery of the B-17’s, all C-46’s being used by 
LAB will be retired from service 


whereas the C-46’'s 


CANADIAN AIRLINES ORDER DE HAVILLAND 
COMETS 


The Canadian Pacific Airlines Ltd. has 
rdered two jet airliners from the de Havil- 
land Aircraft Co. in England for use on trans- 
Pacific flights from Vancouver to Tokio late 
in 1951 or early in 1952. The new aircraft, 
Comets, have a cruising speed of 500 miles 
per hour and have a range of 4,200 miles 


AIRCRAFT OF ARAB AIRWAYS ASSOCIATION, 
JORDAN 


There is only one small commercial airline 
established in Jordan. This is the Arab Air- 
ways Association, which is financed by pri- 
with a slight amount of 
Government assistance. It 
of six twin-engine Rapides 
under repairs) and one single-engine Proctor, 
which operate from the R. A. F. airfield near 
Amman. The Rapides can accommodate five 
passengers and luggage and the Proctor, three 


passengers and luggage 


vate local capital 
aircraft consist 
(one presently 


OMNIRANGE EQUIPMENT FOR ITALIAN CIVIL 
AVIATION 


The ECA Mission, Rome, last month ap- 
proved an Italian request for Omnirange 
equipment for Italian civil aviation. The 
Italian Government requested seven Omni- 
range units However, the ECA, after review- 
ing the request, decided that a total of four 
units would enable the Italians to obtain rea- 
sonably satisfactory initial coverage of the 
principal air routes of Italy As one Omni- 
range unit is already being made available 
to the Italian Government by the Civil Aero- 
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nautics Administration on an indefinite loan 
basis for use in the Ciampino (Airport) Rome 
area, the Italian request to ECA was approved 
for three Omnirange units to be acquired 
under ECA grants. 

The inspector of Italian telecommunica- 
tions sometime ago indicated that he would 
request the assistance of a CAA technical ex- 
pert or experts for the purpose of selecting 


Iheria Airlines 


Number and type of 


lircraft \lake of engines 


Type of engines 


satisfactory sites for the Omniranges and ad- 
justing the units. The Omnirange, which is 
being made available by the CAA, is expected 
to arrive shortly. 


INSTALLATIONS ON IBERIA’S AIRCRAFT, SPAIN 


Data on the equipment installed on air- 
craft of the company Iberia of Spain are as 
follows: 


Vake and Type of Engines and Propellers Installed in Transport Aircraft 


Make of 


propellers Type of propellers 


6 Douglas DC-4 Pratt & Whitney (4 on each R-2000-13, Hamilton 23E50 hub, 6507A blade. 
iireraft), 25D13G Standard 
1450 hp Hydromatic 
11 Douglas Dé Pratt & Whitney (2 on each R-1830-92, Hamilton 23E50 hub, various types of 
aircraft SIC3G Standard blades. p 
1200 hp. Hydromatie 
} Junkers Ju-52 Pratt & Whitney >; on each R-1430, Hamilton 3E40-61 and 211, each with 3 
iircralt S3SH1G Constant blades 6127A-6. 
600 hp. Speed. 
Iheria Airlines——Make and Type of Radio 
Number and type of aircraft Number of radio units in each aircraft Make and type of radio equipment 
iDC4 2 transmitters AN-ART138 Collins. 
6 DC-4 1 transmitter General Electric BC375. 
2 DC-3 do General Electric BC375. 
2 DC-3 do Bendix TA 2 JB24. 
6 DC 3 do Western Electric BC457A 
6 DC-3 do Western Electric BC458A 
5 DC-3 do Western Electric BC-A R230 
5pc-3 do General Electric BCI91. 
1pDo~ 1 transmitter-receive V.H. F. Collins ARC1 (10 channels 
> DC-4 do Collins ARC-1 (20 channels 
2DC-4 and 4 DC-3 do V.H. F. Bendix SCR 522. 
1 DC-4 and 1 Consul do V.H. F. Standard STR9. 
} Dragons and 1 Consul do lelefunken 376 M Fa, 
} Junker do Lorenz 819924C, 
6 DC-4 2 receivers Bendix RA-1B. 
6 DC-3 | receiver selmont BC34s8. 
DC-3 do Belmont BC224. 
6 DC-3 do Western Electric BC453B 
6 De iT Western Electric BC455 
6 1K 1o Western Electric BC454. 
1 ke Western Electric BC-A D229 
} Junkers, 3 Dragons, and 1 Consul do Lorenz £260-74D. 
6 DC 4 and 11 Dé lo SCS5I Crosley BC733D. 
1 Consul do SCS51 Crosley BC733D 
6 DC-4 and 11 De lo SCSS51 Crosley R&89/ARN5 
6 DC do Baliza Bendix MN53A. 
1 Consul do SCS851 Crosley R&89/ARN5. 
10 DC-3 and 1 Consul do Baliza Pakard BC357. 
6 DC-4 2 receivers Radio Compass Bendix N AI 
10 DC-3 1 receiver Radio Compass Bendix BC433G 
1 DC-3 do Radio Compass Bendix MN-26P 
} Junkers and 1 Dragon do Gonio Telefunken E397 A N337 
§} Dragon do Gonio Telefunken P-63N. 
4DC-4 1 interphone Bendix M1-32A. 
5 DC-3 do Air Craft RC36. 
;pDC-3 do Air Craft RC45, 
; DC-4 1 radio altimeter RCA SCR-7I8C., 
;DC-4and 1 DC 3 do Belmont RT-7/APN-1. 
1DC-3 1 radio detector Hughes HTR-12A 
1 Junker 1 receiver Baliza Zenith BC-341. 
2 DC4 | interphone Bendix AN-A1LC-3 
1DC-3 do Fada BC-347 
1DC-3 do echnical BC-212 
2 DC-4 1 radio detector Hughes HTR-13A 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED ENGINES FOR 
UNIVERSAL FREIGHTER, U. K. 


Britain’s largest freighter aircraft, the 
Universal Freighter, now being manufactured 
by Blackburn and General Aircraft, Ltd., 
Brough, Yorkshire, England, is to be powered 
by specially designed engines made by the 
Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., of Filton, Bristol, 
states the British press 

The Universal, with a wing span of 162 
feet, will be second only to the Brabazon in 
size It will be fitted with four Bristol 
Hercules engines, which are being specially 
built in the engine division of B. A. C., and 
have a number of unusual features. They 


will be similar to those being supplied for the 
giant Handley Page Hermes IV plane. They 
develop 2,000 b. hp., and are fitted with 
composite copper-base cylinder heads which 
give excellent cooling. The engines, it is 
stated, are surprisingly quiet, and mainte- 
nance costs are extremely low. 

The first prototype of the Universal is be- 
ing built for the Ministry of Supply and is 
almost completed. 


AIRCRAFT ORDERED BY BRITISH MINISTRY 
OF SUPPLY 
Excluding prototypes, the Ministry of Sup- 


ply of Great Britain has ordered 3 Princess 
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fiying boats which will be sold by the Min- 
istry of Civil Aviation to British Overseas 


Airways Corporation, and 40 Marathons, 
some of which will be purchased by Brit- 
ish European Airways Corporation. Acting 
as agent for the corporations, the Ministry 
of Supply has ordered 25 Hermes and 14 
Comets for BOAC and 20 Ambassadors for 
BEA. 

It has been stated that the following Gov- 
ernment-owned planes would be on hire or 
hire-purchase from the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation during 1950-51: 10 Solents to BOAC 
and 10 Bristol Wayfarer Freighters to private 
operators. 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE VEHICLE EXPORTS; 
PRICES REDUCED, WESTERN GERMANY 


Passenger-car and truck manufacturers in 
Western Germany are making a concerted 
effort to increase 1950 exports to a higher 
level than attained in 1949 when shipments 
were valued at 100,000,000 Deutschemarks (1 
Deutschemark = US$0.238), states the British 
press. The Volkswagen works near Hanover 
announced an export target of 3,905 cars from 
a proposed output of 17,800 units in the first 
3 months of 1950. 

Most German automobile manufacturers 
reduced prices at the beginning of 1950 and 
are now in a strong competitive position in 
foreign markets. The Taunus, produced by 
the Ford works in Cologne, sells at the equiv- 
alent of 6,250 Swiss francs as compared with 
7,200 for the British Austin, 7,700 for the 
British Hillman, and 6,150 for the British 
Morris Minor, all 4-cylinder cars (1 Swiss 
franc—US$0.2328). The Volkswagen sells at 
the equivalent of 5,500 Swiss francs, the 
Goliath for 4,500 francs, the Opel Olympia at 
6,350, the Borgward Hansa at 8,950 francs, 
and the 6-cylinder Opel Kapitaen at 8,750 
francs. 

Mercedes Benz is building three 4-cylinder 
models priced at 9,800 francs, 11,900 francs 
and 12,700 francs, respectively. Production 
by this company is back to approximately the 
prewar level of 27,000 cars annually. 


New TYPE or Car BUILT, U. K. 


The “Crab,” a British-built car that is said 
to travel as fast backwards as forwards, can 
move sideways and is said to be as suitable 
for plowed fields as for main roads. It is one 
of the projects of the new private company, 
Harry Ferguson Research, Ltd., according to 
the British press. The firm was formed with 
the object of promoting and facilitating re- 
search in connection with engineering prod- 
ucts and their manufacture. 

The Crab is reported to have been built 
in secret by a well-known racing motorist- 
designer. 


7 . ; 
Chemicals 
BELGIUM IMPORTS POTASSIC FERTILIZERS 


Belgium is on an import basis for potassic 
fertilizers. Imports of crude potassium salts 
in 1949 totaled 454,000 metric tons—346,000 
tons from France and 1027121 tons from the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. About 100,000 tons 
were reexported, chiefly to Scandinavian 
countries. 
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Imports of potassium chloride in 1949 
amounted to 421,000 tons; about 285,000 were 
reexported. The chief sources were France 
and Spain, and the leading destinations were 
the United Kingdom, Canada, and the United 
States. 

Exports of potassium sulfate in 1949 totaled 
94,000 tons and went principally to the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Japan. 


BRAZILIAN ALKALI SITUATION Goop IN 1949 


The alkali situation in Brazil was good in 
1949. Imports of caustic soda, soda ash, and 
sodium bicarbonate were received from the 
United States as late as September. How- 
ever, because of exchange controls, the United 
Kingdom became the sole source of supply in 
the last quarter of the year. 


PYRETHRUM PLANTINGS INCREASE IN 
BRITISH East AFRICA 


The acreage planted to pyrethrum in 
Kenya in 1949 (15,369) axceeded by 60 per- 
cent plantings prior to 1947. Production has 
been estimated at 2,500 long tons. 

Plantings also were larger in Tanganyika; 
output in 1949 was about 250 tons. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Canada’s production of certain chemicals 
and chemical materials in 1949 (preliminary 
figures) was as follows, in 
Canadian dollars (1948 figures in paren- 
theses): Barytes, 39,715 $496,550 (95,- 
747—$1,073,380); iron oxides, 12,649—$210,- 
904 (13,181—$203,391); peat moss, 61,811 
$1,744,654 (89,800—$2,767,878); salt, 756,697 
$5,305,750 (741,261—$4,836,028); sodium sul- 
fate, 120,024 $1,614,199 (153,698 — $2,136,- 
276); sulfur, 249,205—$1,939,200 (229,463 
$1,836,358); and arsenious oxide, 600,000 
pounds-—$26,000 (1,161,996 pounds—$82,909 ) 


short tons and 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and allied 
products to the United States in the first 
quarter of 1950 increased more than $5,000,- 
000 in value from those in the corresponding 
period of 1949. Totals were $14,290,277 and 
$8,244,751, respectively 


CEYLON TO ESTABLISH AMMONIUM- 
SULFATE PLANT 


The size and cost of fertilizer imports in 
Ceylon and the urgent need for larger quan- 
tities to develop the food-production drive 
has spurred earlier plans to establish an am- 
monium-sulfate plant to produce 80,000 long 
tons annually. The factory will be located 
near the principal raw-material resources of 
the island. 

Ammonium sulfate has been the fertilizer 
most used in recent years. Potassium muri- 
ate and bone meal have been difficult to 
obtain in as large quantities as in prewar 
years. Imports of fertilizer in 1949 totaled 
115,593 tons, valued at 30,702,677 rupees 
(1 rupee = $0.30, United States currency, pre- 
devaluation; $0.2085, postdevaluation ) 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN LYON AND 
BORDEAUX (FRANCE) NORMAL 


Conditions in the chemical industry in the 
Lyon district of France were normal in April 
1950, with the labor situation quiet. The 
slump in sales of agricultural chemicals con- 
tinues. This district is second in importance 
in the French chemical industry, having 450 
enterprises employing 32,000 workers 

Production by the Bordeaux chemical in- 
dustry was at normal levels in March 1950; 
cleaning materials and shoe polishes were 


especially good. Output of superphosphate 
and other fertilizers declined about 30 Per. 
cent from February totals. Supplies of fer. 
tilizer raw materials were satisfactory 
Manufacturers are reported to prefer pyrites 
from Portugal to those formerly imported 
from Spain, because of more favorable prices, 
There has been some difficulty in obtaining 
phosphate rock from North Africa, in con. 
sequence of higher prices. offered by 
competitors. : 


FRENCH PRODUCTION OF ALKALIES 


Monthly average production of caustic soda 
in France in 1949 was 17,913 metric tons, 
compared with an average of 16,335 tons jp 
1948, the Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
reports. Output in January and February 


1950 was 21,954 tons and 20,295 tons 
respectively 
Production of soda ash averaged 48,47] 


tons monthly in 1949, a drop of more than 
11,000 tons from the 1948 average of 59,597 
tons. Output in January and February 1959 
was 61,108 tons and 53,044 tons, respectively, 


WESTERN GERMANY HAS LarGE STOCKS of 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Stocks of superphosphate in Western Ger- 
many are expected to total 250,000 metric 
tons by July 1, 1950. It has been proposed 
that a large part be exported to save storage 
Switzerland, Austria, and the Eastern 
Zone of Germany have been suggested as 
possible purchasers. At the present rate of 
output and sales, it would take about 2 years 
to dispose of these stocks on the domestic 
market 


costs. 


PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN CHEMICALS, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Western Germany during March 1950 
(preliminary figures) was as follows, in met- 
ric tons (February totals in parentheses): 
Nitrogenous fertilizers, 40,300 (34,700); phos- 
phatic fertilizers, 33,300 (27,300); soda ash, 
57,000 (47,200); caustic soda, 25,200 (23,000): 
sulfuric acid, 88,000 (82,900); and calcium 
carbide, 55,400 (41,500) 


JAPAN'S PRODUCTION OF BENZENE 
HEXACHLORIDE EXCEEDS TARGET 


Production of benzene hexachloride in 
Japan during 1949 totaled 595 metric tons, 
10 percent greater than planned output 
A program for manufacturing this material 
was first undertaken in the latter part of 
1948, and commercial production began in 
February 1949 


SPANISH PRODUCTION OF SUPERPHOSPHATE 
RISES 


Production of superphosphate in Spain 
during 1949 increased to 845,000 metric tons 
from 708,095 tons in 1948. Larger supplies 
of imported phosphate rock were available in 
1949 


U. S. S. R. INCREASES FERTILIZER 
DELIVERIES 


One and one-half times more fertilizer 
was delivered to Soviet agriculture in the 
spring of 1950 than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1949, the Central Statistical Admin- 
istration of Soviet Russia reports 


EMPLOYMENT RISES IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Employment in 
chemical 
449 000 
1950, 
1959 


the United Kingdom's 
industry at the end of 1949 was 
It will reach 455,000 by the end of 
the Government Economic Survey. 
forecasts 
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Nonferrous Metals 


BAUXITE DEVELOPMENTS, JAMAICA 


Jamaica’s bauxite will be converted into 
aluminum for the United States Government 
stockpile of strategic materials, as a result 
of a contract between the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration and Reynolds Metals 
Company of Richmond, Va., and its subsidi- 
aries—Reynolds Jamaica Mines, Ltd., and 
Reynolds Mining Corp. Under the terms 
of the contract, ECA has agreed to advance 
up to $5,963,000 in Marshall Plan funds and 
1,800,000 pounds sterling (about US$5,000,- 
000) from ECA counterpart funds in the 
United Kingdom. The loan will be repaid 
by Reynolds Metals Company at 4 percent 


interest per annum, over a period of 20 
years, in the form of aluminum ingot. 
An initial production target of 400,000 


tons of bauxite per year has been established, 
put actual extraction of the ore and ship- 
ments will probably not start for about 2 
years because of the delay in securing equip- 
ment and making the necessary installations. 
The extensive construction program includes 
what may be Jamaica’s largest and most 
modern deep-water pier at the western end 
of Ocho Rios Bay on the north shore of the 
island. Modern loading facilities and an 
overhead cable tramway approximately 6 
miles in length, connecting the pier to the 
mining properties, are also part of the proj- 
ect. In addition, a plant for preliminary 
processing of crude ores will be erected at 
the center of mining operations. A method 
known as pelletizing, which transforms the 
bauxite into small balls, will be utilized. 
This treatment eliminates waste materials, 
thereby lowering transportation and 
cuts the dust nuisance usually associated 
with bauxite mining. A United States firm 
has received the contract for the construc- 
tion work, scheduled to start in the next few 
months 

Arrangements have already been con- 
cluded in the United Kingdom for the con- 
struction of an ore carrier, having a capacity 
of 12,500 tons of bauxite, and its own auto- 
matic loading and unloading equipment. 
It will carry the semiprocessed bauxite from 
Jamaica to a Gulf port in the United States, 
from which the material will be shipped to 
the Hurricane Creek alumina plant in Ar- 
kansas. This plant, which is operated by the 
Reynolds Mining Corp., is the largest alumina 
plant in the world 

All transactions will be in dollars, accord- 
ing to the contract, which will tend to make 
Jamaican bauxite a substantial dollar earner 
for many years; present plans call for indefi- 
nite operation of the deposits. Estimates of 
reserves range from 70,000,000 metric tons, 
containing 45 to 50 percent alumina, to more 
than 300,000,000 tons. The deposits, which 
the Reynolds interests propose to mine, run 
about 50 percent alumina with a silica con- 
tent of from !, to 2!4 percent. 

Other companies interested in Jamaican 
bauxite and holding properties on the island 
are the Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corp. and Jamaica Bauxite, Ltd.; the latter 
company is wholly owned by Aluminum, 
Ltd., of Canada. 


costs, 


KENYA MINE CHANGES OWNERSHIP 


Macalder mine, in Kenya, British East Af- 
rica, potentially one of the richest mines in 
the Province, has been taken over by the 
Colonial Development Company which plans 
to investigate the deposits and lay plans for 


treating the complex ores, which contain 
copper, some gold, lead, zinc, and a little 
silver 

June 5. 1950 


Colonial Development Corporation will 
form a new company in which the present 
shareholders of Macalder mines will retain 
part interest. The new owner took over fol- 
lowing reports that the mine might have 
to close down because of lack of capital to 
purchase new equipment. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ANTARCTIC WHALE-OIL PRODUCTION 


Preliminary data indicate that the 18 expe- 
ditions participating in the 1949-50 Antarctic 
whaling season that extended from December 
22 to March 15 produced 752,000,000 pounds 
of whale and sperm oil, or slightly less than 
the 759,000,000 pounds obtained in the pre- 
ceding year. By international agreement, 
the whale catch from Antarctic pelagic oper- 
ations is limited to a maximum of 16,000 
blue-whale units. Thus whale oil produc- 
tion in recent years has not varied greatly 
from season to season and, barring the fail- 
ure to reach the permitted maximum catch, 
should continue to be relatively stable. 

Norway, the world’s foremost whaling na- 
tion, accounted for one-half of last season’s 
total production of oil, whereas the United 
Kingdom's share was almost one-fourth. 
Smaller quantities were produced by Japan, 
Union of South Africa, the Netherlands, and 
the U.S.S.R. Although the United Kingdom 
supplements its own whale-oil production 
by additional purchases, Norway absorbs 
only a relatively small portion of its output 
and sells the remainder. Of the Norwegian 
production of some 400,000,000 pounds of 
whale and sperm oil in 1948-49, around 
90,000,000 pounds were sold in the domestic 
market, and the remainder was sold abroad. 

Although the United States imports neg- 
ligible quantities of whale oil, this country 
has a greater interest in sperm oil because of 
the characteristics which make it particu- 
larly valuable for specialized industrial pur- 
poses. More than 8,000,000 pounds of this 
marine-mammal oil were imported into the 
United States in 1949 and most of it came 
from Norway. 


SESAME-SEED Crop LOWER; EXPORTS 


LARGER, NICARAGUA 


Available data indicate a production of 
5,700 metric tons of sesame seed from the 
1949-50 Nicaraguan harvest, or only slightly 
more than one-third of the preceding year’s 
crop. This sharp decline in production of 
Nicaragua's second most important agricul- 
tural export may be attributed almost en- 
tirely to the drop in world vegetable-oil 
prices that occurred in early 1949. The cost 
of producing sesame seed in Nicaragua is 
relatively high; consequently when the f. o. b. 
export prices dropped below $10 per 100 
pounds (United States currency), the ma- 
jority of the farmers turned to other crops. 
Unless there is an increase in sesame-seed 
prices, it is probable that sesame plantings 
for the 1950-51 crop will be at least 20 per- 
cent less than in the past year. 

Exportation of sesame seed from Nicaragua 
in 1949 reached new record levels. A total 
of 17,389 metric tons were shipped, of which 
2,793 tons were consigned to the United 
States. Export prices varied widely through- 
out the year, with sales made at prices as 
high as $13.25 per 100 pounds and as low as 
$7.15. Thus far in 1950 sales have been made 
at prices ranging from $7.50 to $9.85 for 
unhulled seed and $13.75 to $16 per 100 
pounds for decorticated seed. Virtually all 


of the sesame seed from the 1949-50 crop 
has already been sold. The small quantity 
of unsold seed is practically all in the hands 
of one firm, which plans to decorticate it and 
ship it to the United States firms during the 
next 6 months. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PERU 


Cottonseed and sunflower seed continue to 
be the only sources of commercial vegetable- 
oil production in Peru. There is an interest 
in increasing the production of sunflower 
seed, peanuts, and oil palms for oil. In spite 
of considerable publicity, there has been little 
increase in the acreage of sunflowers during 
the past several years, and actually in 1949 
the production was less than in 1948. Sim- 
ilarly, the production of peanuts for the 
extraction of oil has not reached commercial 
proportions. 

The production of vegetable oils in Peru 
is supplemented by rather substantial im- 
ports, particularly of peanut oil, sunflower 
oil, and coconut oil. Certain brands of veg- 
etable lard are prepared by using both sun- 
flower oil and peanut oil with 85 percent 
cottonseed oil. In spite of the reduced im- 
ports during 1949 because of Governmental 
restrictions on all imports, the larger com- 
panies are dependent upon imports of pea- 
nut and sunflower oil for the manufacture 
of vegetable lard. A considerable quantity 
of coconut and sunflower oils is used for 
fish canning, because for the past 2 years 
the use of locally produced edible oils for 
this purpose has been prohibited. 

A total of 7,890 metric tons of fats and 
oils, including 2,486 tons of refined lard and 
3,386 tons of tallow, were imported into Peru 
in 1949, compared with total receipts of 10,- 
705 tons in the preceding year. Continued 
imports are necessary in order to maintain 
supplies of certain types of vegetable oil and 
vegetable lard, as well as for industrial prod- 
ucts. However, Peru will undoubtedly give 
preference to procurement from soft-cur- 
rency countries until such time as increased 
dollar reserves become available. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


RECORD OUTPUT IN BRAZILIAN INDUSTRY 


The Brazilian paint and varnish industry 
is reported to have had a record output in 
1949. However, it was handicapped by high 
production costs and difficulty in importing 
raw materials. 


PRODUCTION DECLINES, FRANCE 


Production of paints and varnishes in 
France averaged 14,568 metric tons monthly 
in 1949, compared with an average of 16,458 
tons in 1948, the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry reports. Output in January 1950 
dropped to 11,482 tons. 


ITALIAN FRODUCTION OF LITHOPONE 


Three firms in Italy produce lithopone. 
Estimated combined capacity is 15,000 to 
17,000 metric tons; output in 1949 was ap- 
proximately 7,000 tons, compared with 6,400 
in 1948. The raw materials are zinc and 
barium ores, mostly from mines near Ber- 
gamo in the northern part of the country 
and on Sardinia. 


NORWAY MANUFACTURING NEW TYPES OF 
PAINT 


Norway's production of paints apparently 
has been developed sufficiently to supply a 
large percentage of demand. However, ex- 
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pansion is taking place in two fields—the 


manufacture of certain ingredients from 
domestic raw materials and the production 
of some special types of paint usually im- 
ported. In the first category, certain drying 
oils are being made under license from a 
United States firm. Secondly, the manufac- 
ture of synthetic-resin varnishes and cellu- 
lose lacquers has been undertaken on a small 
scale. Processes developed in the United 
States are used by several of these enterprises. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS, ARGENTINA 


Argentine newsprint imports during the 
first quarter of 1950 totaled 12,696 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds). This 
amounted to a little more than 1 month’s 
requirements. Stocks were estimated by 
trade sources at 8,000 tons, the lowest in 
many years. 

The National Economic Council announced 
that the supply situation was not expected 
to be normal until August, when regular 
shipments are expected to be received from 
Scandinavian countries. In the meantime, 
the council is considering offers received from 
Austrian and French sources. 


INCREASE IN NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION, 
AUSTRIA 


Newsprint production in Austria amounted 
to 68,871 metric tons in 1949 compared with 
more than 61,000 tons in 1948. Production 
was reported to have been at about capacity. 

Exports of newsprint amounted to 34,940 
tons, the principal markets being Yugoslavia, 
10,840 tons; Italy, 5,408; Germany, 3,074: 
China, 2,254; and Argentina, Belgium, Hun- 
gary, and Italy, each more than 1,000 tons. 
No newsprint was imported. Exports are 
expected to increase. 

An increase in capacity ranging from 6,000 
to 12,000 metric tons annually is provided for 
in the long-term program of the newsprint 
industry. The major project in these plans 
is the installation of a modern newsprint 
machine in a mill at Bruck an der Mur, 
Styria (British Zone). Other investment 
projects are being implemented through ECA 
and domestic financing. 


PAPER PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Paper production in Czechoslovakia was 
Officially reported to have reached 274,942 
metric tons in 1949. Official reports on the 
amount of newsprint included in this figure 
are not available. However, qualified trade 
sources have estimated that the total was 
about 40,000 to 45,000 tons. 

Data are not available on 1949 exports and 
imports of newsprint. However, in 1948, ex- 
ports amounted to 2,306 tons and imports, 
2,495 tons. Production of newsprint in that 
year was estimated at 36,000 to 40,000 tons. 

No important changes in the newsprint 
situation are expected in 1950. The prin- 
cipal factor limiting production continues 
to be a shortage of raw materials. Daily 
newspapers are still limited to 2 or 3 sheets. 


JAPANESE FULP PRODUCERS WARNED TO 
REDUCE PULPWOOD WASTE 


Japanese pulp producers must reduce pulp- 
wood waste if the country’s critically low sup- 
ply of timber is to be conserved, according to 
SCAP. 

Although the combined work of Japanese 
and Americans has already accomplished re- 


sults, more effort is needed. It was esti- 
mated that Japanese pulp mills could pro- 
duce about 10 percent more pulp from the 
same amount of pulpwood if further tech- 
nological improvements were made. A 10 
percent increase in yield in sulfite mills alone 
would result in an annual saving of about 
30,000 tons of sulfite-pulp imports, valued at 
$3,600,000. 

The condition of the Japanese forests 
makes elimination of waste in pulp produc- 
tion imperative to help balance timber pro- 
duction and demand. Inasmuch as pulp- 
wood consumption in 1949 was equivalent to 
more than 13 percent of the estimated total 
timber production for the year (excluding 
firewood and charcoal), pulp production is a 
significant factor in balancing timber supply 
and demand 


ALL NEWSPRINT FOR DAILY PAPERS 
IMPORTED, DENMARK 


Denmark imported 46,518 metric tons of 
newsprint in 1949 compared with about 
33,000 tons in 1948. Finland supplied about 
half of the total, 23,098 tons, followed by 
Norway, 15,330 tons, and Sweden, 8,090 tons 

All newsprint for daily newspapers is im- 
ported by the Danish Press Joint Purchasing 
Association (Den Danske Presses Faelles- 
indlsebesforening). No purchases have been 
made since devalution of the Danish crown 
in September 1949, and it is expected that 
prices will be considerably higher on future 
orders. Although newsprint does not require 
import licenses from OEEC countries and 
Finland, the volume of imports will be con- 
trolled by the association, which has set up 
a quota system based on domestic sales of 
newspapers. It is estimated that 56,000 tons 
will be imported in 1950. According to trade 
circles, newspaper prices were to have been 
increased on April 17, 1950, because of in- 
creased costs of labor and materials 

Denmark has only one producer of news- 
print, total production in 1949 being esti- 
mated at 170 tons out of a production Ca- 
pacity of 250 tons. The domestic product 
which is said to be inferior, is used for small 
weekly magazines. About 25 tons of news- 
print were exported, practically all going to 
the Faroe Islands. Total newsprint stocks on 
hand at the end of 1949 amounted to 11,719 
tons compared with 12,178 tons a year earlier 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
INCREASE, SWEDEN 


Production of newsprint in Sweden 
amounted to 312,000 metric tons in 1949 
compared with about 297,000 tons in 1948 
Production in 1950 is expected to surpass 
1949, reports the Swedish Paper Mill Asso- 
ciation. 

Exports of newsprint in 1949 totaled 201,- 
000 tons, a 14 percent increase from the 177,- 
000 tons exported during the preceding year 
However, because of the decline in news- 
print prices, the total value of exports de- 
creased in 1949, amounting to 106,000,000 
crowns compared with 112,000,000 in 1948 
The principal markets for Swedish news- 
print exports in 1949 were the United States 
the United Kingdom, and Australia, each 
taking more than 30,000 tons, followed by 
Argentina, 24,744 tons; Brazil, 13,132; China, 
9,044; India, 7,903; Denmark, 7,250; and Uru- 
guay, 6,464. Total exports are expected to 
total about 200,000 tons in 1950 

It was reported that reservations had been 
made earlier in the year for about 30,000 
tons of newsprint for the United States 
market in 1950. However, by April cancel- 
lations had been received for about one- 
third of that tonnage. Swedish trade cir- 
cles attributed the relative lack of interest 
in Swedish newsprint on the part of United 
States buyers to the availability of newsprint 


in Canada. It was stated that prices were 
not an obstacle, Swedish quotations being 
on a level with those of North American 
producers, 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, NETHERLANDS 


Production of newsprint in the Nether. 
lands during 1949 amounted to 77,000 metric 
tons, according to the only newsprint pro- 
ducer in the country. Official statistics, not 
yet available, are expected to show a smaller 
figure, inasmuch as the Netherlands Centra] 
Bureau of Statistics gives a 1949 production 
index of 81 (1938=100), the same as in 1918 
when the official production figure was 71,425 
tons. Production capacity remained wun. 
changed in 1949 at 100,000 tons. Stocks de. 
creased from 3,400 tons at the beginning of 
1949 to 1,500 tons at the end 

Exports during 1949 totaled 27,799 tons, the 
principal destinations and amounts going to 
each being as follows: Argentina—8,194, Be}- 
gium-Luxembourg—8,141, Indonesia—4,524. 
Germany—2,238, Spain—1,755, and the United 
Kingdom—973. Markets for smaller amounts 
included Hong Kong, Peru, India, the United 


States, the Philippines, Singapore, and Co- 
lombia, in that order 
Imports amounted to 9,378 tons, mostly 


from Finland (8,928 tons) 
Production, exports, and imports in 1950 
are expected to approximate the 1949 levels 


Petroleum 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ITALIAN PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 


and 


Two striking developments in the Italian 
petroleum industry during 1949 were the 
marked rise in natural-gas production, which 
increased by approximately 77 percent over 
the 1948 rate of production, and the notable 
increase in petroleum refinery capacities 
roughly 32 percent over the 1948 figure 

Despite the wide publicity given to the 
discovery of large petroleum deposits in the 
Po Valley early in the year, there was little 
production from this publicized area. Total 
crude production for the period January 
through October 1949 was only &5,604 bar- 
rels, as compared with 52,610 barrels in the 
corresponding period of 1948 


NETHERLANDS CRUDE PRODUCTION REACHES 
NEW HIGH 


The most noteworthy petroleum develop- 
ments in the Netherlands in recent months 
has been the record production in the 
Schoonebeck field, established during the 
month of March 1950 when 478,895 barrels 
(15,448 b. p. d.), were produced. The de- 
crease in production which had been re- 
corded in previous months has not only been 
checked but has for the past 2 months been 
on the increase. For the past 3 months o! 
this year production averaged 14,250 b. p. d., 
as compared with the 1949 average of ap- 
proximately 12,600 b. p. d. and the 1948 
average of 10,000 b. p. d 


DRILLING OPERATIONS IN TURKEY DURING 
1949 


Drilling activity in Turkey during 1949 
was marked by the completion of six oil- 
producing wells in the Ramandag field in 
the southeastern part of the country. Drill- 
ing operations are currently proceeding at 
three additional sites, including a deep-test 
well which is searching for producing sands 
at lower horizons. Total production during 
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the year amounted to approximately 102,200 
parrels, an average of 280 barrels per day, of 
which about 58,400 barrels were refined at 
the small refinery at Batman. Unrefined 
crude and the refined products were used in 
connection with the drilling operations at 
Ramandag, except for 3,650 barrels of crude 
sold to the Turkish State Railways, and 
11,500 barrels of asphalt sold to the Min- 
istry of Public Works to be used in road 
construction 

Late in December 1949 drilling operations 
began in the Adana field with one of the 
two rigs recently purchased in the United 
States. The other rig is now being erected 
in the same field. Drilling operations at 
both Adana and Ramandag are being super- 
vised by an American drilling company. 


Railway 
Equ ipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


RAILROAD MOTIVE POWER AND ROLLING 
STOCK OF INDONESIA 


Rehabilitation of the United States of 
Indonesia railway systems in Java, Madura, 
and Sumatra proceeded gradually during 
1949. The chief deterrents to more rapid 
progress were a shortage of exchange for loco- 
motives, rolling stock, and repair materials. 

At the end of 1948 there were in operating 
condition 375 steam locomotives, 15,000 
freight cars, and 1,863 coaches, as compared 
with 1,250 locomotives, 27,192 freight cars, 
and 3,551 coaches which were serviceable be- 
fore the war. Statistics on repairs or addi- 
tions to locomotives and rolling stock during 
1949 are not available. tI is reported, how- 
ever, that the need for locomotives is 
especially urgent and constitutes a particu- 
larly great obstacle to an improvement of rail 
services 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER PRODUCTION, 
SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil, 
based on purchase figures of the Rubber 
Credit Bank and shipments to domestic con- 
suming markets, in March 1950 totaled 2,950,- 
164 kilograms (1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) 
as compared with 2,708,292 kilograms in the 
preceding month and 3,117,050 kilograms in 
the corresponding period of 1949. Based on 
the same source figures, production of natu- 
ral rubber in the first 3 months of 1950 was 
8,920,806 kilograms compared with 9,030,791 
kilograms in the first 3 months of 1949 

Output of washed and dried rubber was 
2,590,199 kilograms in March compared with 
2,158,004 kilograms in February. Output in 
the first 3 months of 1950 was 6,935,755 kilo- 
grams, as compared with 6,990,133 kilograms 
in the like period of 1949 

Shipments of all types and grades of rub- 
ber from producing to consuming centers 
in March 1950 totaled 2,620,735, compared 
With 3,547,915 in February Cumulative 
Shipments in the first 3 months of 1950 
amounted to 7,444,651 kilograms, compared 
with 4,909,799 kilograms registered in the 
corresponding period of 1950. 

Stocks of rubber held by the Rubber Credit 
Bank at shipping and consuming centers at 
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the end of March totaled 15,109,968 kilo- 
grams; stocks held by other exporters were 
estimated at 23,800 kilograms. 


PROGRESS IN THE GERMAN RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 


The rubber industry, which was centered 
in Western Germany before the war, is in 
the process of centralizing more and more 
in that area. The share of the Eastern Zone 
is estimated not to exceed 6 to 7 percent and 
that of the French Zone about one-half of 
1 percent. 

Employment in the rubber industry, West- 
ern Zone, rose from about 49,000 at the be- 
ginning of 1949 to 50,395 at the end of 
December, the increase being mostly among 
staff and clerical employees. Persons em- 
ployed in the industry in prewar Germany 
total 67,508 in 1938 and 52,088 in 1936. 

Output in Western Germany in 1949, as re- 
ported by a trade agency reached 92,798 met- 
ric tons of tires and 80,905 tons of other 
rubber products; in 1948 it totaled 64,359 
tons of tires and 72,617 tons of other rubber 
goods. The 1938 production in all Germany 
included 128,259 tons of tires and 118,531 tons 
of other rubber products, and the 1936 output 
amounted to 85,231 tons of tires and 91,597 
tons of other rubber goods. 

In 1949 the volume of tire sales lagged 
behind production by about 10 percent, that 
of other rubber goods by about 8 percent. 
This meant that about a month's production 
had to be stored. The gap between produc- 
tion and consumption appears to be growing 
in 1950. 

Exports of finished rubber products from 
the Bizonal Area of Germany in 1948 
amounted to 1,320 tons, and from Western 
Germany in 1949, including the French Zone 
in the last quarter, to 2,054 tons. Exports 
from all Germany (which included Austria) 
in 1938 were recorded as 17,000 tons. 


MALAYAN RUBBER PRODUCTION, STOCKS, 
AND TRADE 


Production of rubber in the Federation of 
Malay »mounted to 49,447 long tons in March 
1950 compared with 49,942 tons in February. 
Estates of 100 acres and over produced 27,789 
tons (of which 5,263 tons were latex) in 
March, an increase of 492 over the preceding 
month's output. Estates of less than 100 
acres produced an estimated 21,688 tons in 
March, a decrease of 957 tons from the Feb- 
ruary production. In the first 3 months of 
1950, the Federation produced 161,672 tons of 
rubber compared with 173,530 tons in the like 
period of 1949 

Stocks held by the Federation at the end 
of March were 61,033 tons, a reduction of 
9,030 tons from the 70,063 tons held at the 
end of February. 

Imports in March amounted to 525 tons 
from Burma, 125 tons from Thailand, and 
4,793 tons from Sumatra, a combined total 
of 5,443 tons, and an increase of 1,868 tons 
over the preceding month’s imports. 

Exports of rubber from the Federation in- 
creased from 32,348 tons in February to 41,902 
tons in March Shipments to the United 
States were 13,672 tons in March compared 
with 12,102 tons in the preceding month. 


ITALIAN PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS 
INCREASED 


Production of rubber goods rose 16 percent 
to 65,000 metric tons in 1949 from 55,000 tons 
in 1948, despite the fact that 24 rubber firms, 
employing 900 workers, were compelled to 
cease activity in 1949. Prices decreased 
slightly, and exports decreased to a marked 
degree following the devaluation of the Brit- 
ish pound. The sterling area formerly ab- 
sorbed about 60 percent of Italian rubber 


exports. It is felt generally in the trade that 
production costs and taxes will have to be 
reduced if Italy is to compete successfully 
in the oversea markets. 


Shipbuilding 
(Prepared in Machinery aad Transporta- 


tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


SALE OF O1rL TANKER, DENMARK 


The Danish branch of Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, Det Danske Petroleums Aktie- 
selskab (ES£&O) confirms press reports of 
April 14, 1950, to the effect that the company 
has sold its S/T Scandia (ex F. D. Asche). 

The S/T Scandia was constructed in 1918. 
Its deadweight capacity is 11,673 tons, its 
gross tonnage is 8,703 and its net tonnage 
is 6,650. 

The ship was purchased by a Panama cor- 
poration, Compania Maritima Iquana S/A of 
Panama City. The owners of this corpora- 
tion also control the Naphtol Shipping Co. 
A/S, of Switzerland. 

The price paid for the Scandia, US$232,000, 
is considered very satisfactory, considering 
its age and type, both by the Danish Esso 
Company and by local shipbroker circles. 

Esso of Copenhagen gives two reasons for 
the sale. This rather obsolete ship was com- 
paratively expensive to operate, and, further- 
more, the shifting of Danish oil supply 
sources from oversea dollar areas to France 
in recent months has reduced tonnage re- 
quirements so considerably, due to the shorter 
distances, that Esso can manage its imports 
by its remaining fleet of tankers supple- 
mented by some small chartered tankers. 

The company does not at the present time 
contemplate acquiring any replacement for 
the Scandia, but it is understood that it is 
prepared, if developments so necessitate, to 
purchase one or more new tankers. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MOTOR VESSEL, 
GUATEMALA 


The Verapaz Railway of Guatemala is 
building a 70-ton wooden motor vessel at the 
port of Livingston. The vessel’s speed and 
passenger capacity are not available. It is 
planned to complete the ship before mid- 
year, and to use it on a combined coastwise- 
river run between the port of Livingston and 
Cadenas, the terminal on the Sarstun River 
of the road giving access to the colony of 
Poptun, Department of El Peten. When put 
into service, this highway-water route will 
be the first means of surface transportation 
into this isolated Department. 


LAUNCHING OF NEW SHIP, BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Harland & Wolff, Ltd., launched its third 
ship of the year in Belfast, Northern Ireland, 
when the Juan Peron, acclaimed to be the 
largest whale-factory ship in the world, was 
successfully put down on April 4, 1950. 

This ship, being built for the Compania 
Argentina de Pesca, has been designed for 
the carriage of some 27,000 tons of whale oil 
and associated products. Its keel plates were 
welded in June 1948, and it is expected that 
the ship will be completed in December of 
this year. It is a two-deck vessel and is 
propelled by twin-screw, six-cylinder, single- 
acting, four-cycle Diesel engines which pro- 
vide the necessary power at 110 revolutions 
a minute, and which have a combined horse- 
power of about 6,000 which can produce a 
speed of 1314 knots per hour. 

The principal dimensions are as follows: 
Length between perpendiculars 635 feet; 
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breadth molded 80 feet; breadth at flensing 
deck 80 feet; depth to tank deck 36 feet; 
depth to flensing deck 61 feet; Mean draft 
(summer) 34 feet 6 inches; deadweight, ap- 
proximately 27,000 tons; gross tonnage 22,300; 
net tonnage 14,570. 

The flensing deck is 323 feet long by 80 
feet wide and the whale factory is 358 feet 
long by 80 feet wide. The whale-oil produc- 
ing plant consists of 16 Kvaerner rotating 
whaling apparatus, 4 press boilers and sepa- 
rators, and a meat-meal and liver-oil extrac- 
tion plant. The machinery is so devised that 
none of the carcass will be wasted. The ship 
also will be able to operate as an ordinary 
tanker during the closed season for whales. 
There are 10 main cargo oil tanks which have 
sufficient capacity to contain approximately 
25,000 tons of oil at 39 cu. ft. per ton, with 
the necessary allowance for expansion. There 
are also oil bunkers with a capacity of 3,080 
tons of oil at 39 cu. ft. per ton. 

The ship is provided with modern deck 
machinery, including two 40-ton steam 
winches for hauling the whales up the skid- 
way. It is also fitted with extensive work- 
shops and up-to-date navigational and elec- 
trical equipment. There are accommoda- 
tions for a ship’s complement of 487 persons 
divided as follows: Crew, 94; catcher crew, 
136; factory workers, 257. 

The estimated cost of construction is 
£1,500,000. 


CONTRACT GIVEN TO DUTCH COMPANY 
BY SWEDEN 


After lengthy investigations and negotia- 
tions over a period of almost 2 years, the 
Swedish American Line of GOdteborg signed 
a contract on April 1, 1950, with the Dutch 
shipbuilding yard N. V. Koninklijke Maat- 
schappij de Schelde Scheepswerf en Maskine- 
fabrief, Vlissingen, for the construction of a 


Name of French Company 


Louis Dreyfus & Co 

Cie Marit. des Chargeurs Keunis 

French High-Commissioner for Mitsubishi 
Indochina, Kobe, 


Size OF SwEDISH MERCHANT FLEET 


On March 1, 1950, the Swedish merchant 
fleet was composed of: 663 steamers totaling 
641,035 gross tons; 844 motor vessels totaling 
1,357,468 gross tons; 692 auxiliary vessels to- 
taling 71,734 gross tons; a total of 2,199 ves- 
sels totaling 2,070,237 gross tons. 

During the month of February few impor- 
tant changes in the merchant fleet took 
place, but there was an addition of 2 vessels 
and 2,644 gross tons. 

The above figures include all vessels above 
10 gross tons. 


ARRIVAL IN PORTUGAL OF SCOTTISH-BUILT 
SHIP 


The second new vessel to be delivered to 
Portugal in 1950 under the plan for the reno- 
vation of the Portuguese merchant marine, 
the S. S. Chaimite, arrived on the Tagus 
River on April 6. This new unit was con- 
structed for the Companhia Colonial de Nave- 
gacao by the Grangemouth Dockyard Co. 
Grangemouth, Scotland. 

Available details regarding the Chaimite 
are as follows: Maximum length, 91 meters; 
length between perpendiculars, 87.18 meters; 
width, 12.86 meters; height (keel to deck), 
445 meters; draft, 14 feet, 6 inches; cargo 
capacity, 1,800 tons; tonnage, dead weight, 
2,100; tonnage, gross, 2,036; tonnage, net 
1,083; maximum power, 1,750 i.hp.; maximum 
speed, 12 knots; normal speed, 11 knots: 
cruising range—at consumption of 12 tons 
of fuel oil, 21 days; passenger accommoda- 
tion, 6 staterooms for 12 passengers; crew, 
29 including the captain. 
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Japanese Building Yard 
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Heavy Industrie 


new passenger vessel. The Keel will be laid 
during the fourth quarter of this year and 
the vessel will be delivered in the autumn of 
1952. 

The contract was given to the above yard 
after the line had requested tenders, based 
on its own construction drawings and specifi- 
cations, from not less than 48 shipbuilding 
yards in Europe, the United States, and 
Japan. The principal reason for giving the 
contract to the Dutch yard was the short 
time of delivery, as compared with other 
offers. Swedish shipbuilding yards are fully 
occupied with the contracts up to about the 
end of 1952. This is the reason for their 
being unable to compete with the above- 
mentioned Dutch company. 

The vessel, which will be of about the same 
type and size as the m/s Gripsholm, or about 
18,000 gross tons, will be equipped with ac- 
commodations for about 750 passengers in 
two classes—first and tourist. 

The propelling machinery will consist of 
two Burmeister & Wain Diesel motors, each 
driving one propeller, with a contracted speed 
of not less than 19 knots. The journey from 
Goteborg to New York will thus take about 
7 to 714 days. 

The vessel will be equipped with cargo 
space of about 130,000 cubic feet and refrig- 
erated space of about 10,000 cubic feet, with 
a cooling temperature down to -—5° F 

Auxiliary machinery and generators, as well 
as a considerable portion of the vessel's equip- 
ment, interior decorations, and the like, will 
be of Swedish origin 


SHips To Be BUILT IN JAPANESE YARDS 
FOR FRENCH COMPANIES 


The Journal de la Marine Marchande, un- 
der date of December 1, 1949, published the 
following list of ships to be built in Japanese 
yards for French companies 


Dead 

Werghl 

Number and Type Tonnage 
™ 1 cargo ship, shelter-deck 9, 200 
1 cargo ship, shelter-deck 8, 636 


8 Steel river barge 1 


The Chaimite is designed expressly for 
cabotage trade of the Portuguese colony of 
Mozambique, i. e., similar to the service of 
the Lurio which arrived on the Tagus by the 
Companhia Nacional on March 1. Its length 
of 87 meters and its draft of 14 feet are 
special characteristics which were agreed up- 
on in order that the ship might utilize most 
of the lesser ports along the Mozambique 
coastline. 

News reports covering the arrival of the 
Chaimite, indicated that a sister ship, the 
motor vessel Nacala designed for the same 
trade, had been launched recently at the 
same Scottish shipyards 


Soaps. Toiletries. 
and Essential Oils 


PERFUME AND SOAP IMPORTS GAIN, GREECE 


Imports of perfumes, perfumery products 
and soap by Greece in 1949 amounted to 215,- 
409 kilograms, valued at 665,003,000 drach- 
mas, compared with 40,710 kilograms, valued 
at 301,982,700 drachmas in 1948 (1 drachma 
$0.0002, United States currency). The prod- 
uct break-down for 1949 is as follows (the 
United States share shown in parentheses) : 
Perfumes, 32,997 kilograms, valued at 200,- 
273,000 drachmas (30,698 kilograms, 173,562,- 
000 drachmas); perfumery products, 3,635 
kilograms, 40,789,000 drachmas (3,306 kilo- 
grams, 35,805,000 drachmas); soap, 178,777 





kilograms, 423,941,000 drachmas (161,629 
kilograms, 357,333,000 drachmas). The 
United Kingdom was the second important 
source of supply. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Producis 


BRAZIL'S COTTON-PIECE-GoopDs Exports 
RISE 


Brazilian exports of cotton piece goods to 
Argentina in the fourth quarter of 1949 ex- 
ceeded shipments in the third quarter by 
59 percent in value and by 22 percent in 
volume. Exports to all countries from Brazil] 
during 1949 totaled 4,011 metric tons, of 
which Argentina took 2,880 tons; Paraguay, 
396 tons; Pakistan, 249 tons; Chile, 163 tons; 
Iraq, 161 tons; and Uruguay, 100 tons. Other 
destinations were countries in Africa and 
North and South America 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
SHARP CHANGES IN EXPORTS FROM FRANCE 


Exports of spun rayon yarn from France 
increased 80 percent to 451 tons in 1949 from 
250 tons in 1948. In both years, more than 
75 percent of the exports went to French over- 
sea territories, with Morocco and Indochina 
taking the largest shares. Sweden was the 
only foreign country to buy in significant 
quantities 

The value of filament-yarn exports in 1949 
was about 50 percent more than in 1948; the 
volume increased from 4,530 tons in 1948 to 
6,154 tons in 1949, despite Government regu- 
lations on filament-yarn shipments which 
have only recently been terminated. Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Egypt, Lebanon, and India 
were the most important markets abroad 
Sales to the Near and Far East increased over 
the 1948 levels, but demand in oversea France 
(except for Indochina and Tunisia) declined 

On the other hand, exports of rayon staple 
dropped to 1,817 tons in 1949, a little more 
than a fifth of the 1948 shipments of 5,064 
tons. Exports in 1949 were about 6 percent of 
production The United States was the 
leading customer, taking 810 tons during the 
year 

Raw materials for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic fibers were available in France in suf- 
ficient quantities for the first time since the 
war ended. The United States was the sole 
supplier of cotton linters, while Sweden, Nor- 
way, Finland, Germany, Canada, and Austria 
accounted for 63,000 tons of cellulose pulp 
used in 1949 

Production of filament yarn and staple in 
1949 amounted to 46,692 metric tons of the 
former and 28,044 tons of the latter com- 
pared with the 1948 level of 43,572 tons and 
32,928 tons, respectively. The availability of 
cotton in greater quantities also reduced the 
use of rayon staple 


Wool and Products 


Raw-Woo.L SHORTAGE HAMPERS SPAIN’S 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Imports of raw wool into Spain dropped 
sharply in 1949 to 1,527 tons, a little more 
than one-fifth of the 1948 imports of 5,255 
tons. The relatively high shipments in 1948 
were caused by large imports from Argentina 
under the Franco-Peron protocol. Imports 
from Argentina dropped to only 23 tons in 
the following year 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Japan Opens Hirohata and 
Shikama to Foreign Shipping 


The ports of Hirohata and Shikama, 
Japan, which serve the city of Himeji, have 
been officially opened to foreign shipping. 

The port of Hirohata was constructed 
privately by the Fuji Iron Manufacturing 
Co., Limited, for the exclusive use of its 
Hirohata factory to handle imports of iron 
ore and coal from America, Malaya, the 
Philippines, and North China. Statistics 
respecting the port’s facilities as reported 
in the local Japanese press are as follows: 
Area of inside harbor, 420,000 tsubo (1 tsubo 
equals approximately 36 square feet); depth 
9.5 meters-4.5 meters; total length of pier, 
2.600 meters, sufficient to accommodate five 
vessels of 10,000 tons and seven vessels of 
5,000 tons; number of cranes, 22 

The port of Shikama is being constructed 
at the site of a fishing village immediately 
to the south of the city of Himeji—which has 
a population of 230,000—as a part of the 
5-year reconstruction program A pier to 
accommodate two 5,000-ton vessels and 
two 700-ton vessels has already been com- 
pleted. The pier is equipped with a 5-ton 
capacity crane Warehouse facilities and 
railway sidings costing 35,000,000 yen, which 
are scheduled to be completed by March 1951, 
are now under construction 


Regular Mail Service to 
Hainan Island Suspended 


The U. S. Postmaster General has ordered 
the suspension of all mail (surface and air) 
and parcel-post service to Hainan Island, 
China, until further notice 


Canal Zone Air Route for 
Private Planes Established 


An air route for private planes has been 
established across the Pacific terminus of 
the Canal Zone, by order of the Commanding 
General, U. S. Caribbean Air Command 
The new route, which is similar to the pre- 
war arrangement, may be used at any time 
during daylight hours under visual flight 
conditions, and is expected to be of consider- 
able benefit to private operators of single- 
engine aircraft 


Proposed Rail Link Between 
East Africa and Rhodesias 


Sir Reginald Robins, Commissioner for 
Transport in East Africa, upon his recent 
return from London conferences stated that 
the engineering survey of various routes 
for the proposed rail link between East Africa 
and the Rhodesias will probably begin in 
May, according to reports reaching the Amer- 
ican Consulate General at Nairobi He is 
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also reported to have said that there is every 
possibility that this survey will be under- 
taken by the East African Railways staff and 
not, as first proposed, by an Anglo-American 


team. Furthermore, he said that the work 
of the East African Railways’ staff will in- 
clude not only the local section but also the 
Northern Rhodesian section. According to 
Sir Reginald the survey will be quickly fol- 
lowed—if not paralleled—by an economic 
survey in which experts other than those 
from East Africa will take part. Both services 
should be finished in 18 months, whereupon 
the engineering estimates will be prepared; 
then there would follow discussions on the 
ways and means of financing the project. 
The date when actual construction may be 
expected to begin could not be predicted. 


Port Sudan Plans New 
All-Weather Airfield 


A new airfield, 6 miles from Port Sudan, 
may replace the present field, according to 
reports reaching the American Embassy at 
Cairo 

The present Port Sudan airfield has been 
flooded frequently, causing much trouble and 
making the field unserviceable at times. The 
Sudan Air Advisory Board, as a result, has 
approved building a new all-weather field at 
Asoteriba, 6 miles away from the town, if 
the necessary funds are available 


Turf-Fired Power Plant 
Inaugurated in Lreland 


The turf (peat) -fired electricity generating 
plant at Portarlington, Ireland, was opened 
officially on April 17, 1950, according to the 
American Embassy at Dublin. Speaking at 
the opening ceremony, the Minister for In- 
dustry and Commerce commented that by 
this development not only was the power- 
production capacity in Ireland being in- 
creased but in it he foresaw the possibility 
of decentralizing industry throughout the 
Republic 

Capable of producing 90,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours annually, the plant will consume about 
120,000 tons of turf from the nearby Clonsast 
Bog and will increase the generating capacity 
of the Electricity Supply Board, the state- 
owned power monopoly, by 11 percent 

According to the Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, the Portarlington development 
is only one of three similar generating plants 
proposed for Ireland. Progress is being made 
on an even larger plant situated at Allen- 
wood in County Kildare, and a still larger 
development was planned for the Boora Bog 
near Ferbane. When completed and in full 
operation, it is estimated that these three 
plants will consume approximately 1,000,000 
tons of turf annually 

During the year ended March 31, 1950, the 
Electricity Supply Board produced 1780,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, compared 
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with 60,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1930. The 
Chairman of the Supply Board commented 
that during the past year generating capacity 
of 73,000,000 kilowatt-hours per year had 
been brought into production and that the 
Board now had five generating plants under 
construction. 


Brazil Reports Progress 
on Highway Development 


Highway transportation figures for Brazil 
on a nation-wide scale are not available, but 
statistics on truck movements on Federal 
highways show a considerable increase in 
1949 over 1948, as much as 20 percent on 
some routes. There are an estimated 125,000 
trucks in Brazil, of which only 15 percent are 
heavy trucks. 

The American Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 
reports that construction of new highways 
continued at an accelerated pace under the 
National Roads Plan. There are now 10,600 
kilometers of Federal highways. State-con- 
trolled highways total slightly more than 
50,000 kilometers. However, this gives an 
average of only 7 meters of highway per 
square kilometer for the country. 

The Rio de Janeiro-Bahia highway, which 
was begun in 1936, was inaugurated during 
the year. Its 1,700-kilometer length has 
opened up new territory, and is a main link 
in the projected roads system to join the 
north and south of the country. Its con- 
struction should be completed by next year. 
In its present state it is not passable in 
its entirety during the rainy season. 

During the year a special credit of 100,000,- 
000 cruzeiros was opened by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the improvement of transporta- 
tion and other ways of communication in 
the 10 northeastern and central States of 
Brazil. This measure is expected to be of 
great assistance in bettering the urgent need 
for more and better roads in that area. In 
some of the States, new sections of roads 
will be built which will eventually link up 
into a national highway system. 

The work of rectifying and grading the 
existing Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulo highway 
was accelerated during 1949. The distance 
between the two cities will be reduced by 
some 200 kilometers. 

The highway now carries one of the heavi- 
est traffic loads in the country—approxi- 
mately 1,200 vehicles per day. Completion 
is scheduled for 1950. 

In late 1949 a contract was awarded by the 
State of Sao Paulo to a mixed Brazilian- 
British firm for the asphalt paving of 1,100 
kilometers of highways connecting impor- 
tant cities in the interior. The paved super 
highway of some 40 kilometers connecting 
Jundiai and Campinas is now practically 
completed. Paving of the highway from 
Sao Paulo to the frontier of Parana State, 
to connect with Curitiba, capital of the lat- 
ter State, 500 kilometers southwest of Sao 
Paulo, also is progressing. A contract also 
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The Role of Merchant Shipping in the Economy of Ireland 


By Rosert W. CaLpweci, American Legation, Dublin, Ireland 


Being a small island country, the Republic of Ireland is particularly dependent upon 
shipping to maintain the external communications that are vital to its national economy. 
All important exports and imports are carried by sea, and there is thus provided the outlet 
for Ireland’s agricultural produce and the bringing to lreland of manufactured goods and 
much of the raw materials needed for Irish industry. 
the long political and economic relations with, the United Kingdom, the greatest volume 
of shipping is cross-channel, but shipping to and from Continental ports, North Africa. 
America is also substantial in volume and contributes significantly to the 
In 1948 the number of vessels with cargo that entered 
and cleared from ports in Ireland was 7,064, totaling 5,503,000 net registered tonnage 
entered and 3,144 vessels totaling 3,721,000 net registered tonnage cleared. 

British vessels have carried the bulk of cargo inte 
The Irish until recently confined their efforts in shipping to the 
development of harbors, and this might still be the case were it not for circumstances 
arising during World War II when Ireland as a neutral found it necessary to acquire ships 
Prior to the war Irish shipping concerns owned some 
25 ships with an aggregate gross tonnage of 26,250 tons. 
cargo services between Irish ports and Continental and North African ports, and they 
also participated to a small extent in the cross-channel general cargo and coal trades 
During the war, as a result of the acute shortage of shipping, the Irish Government estab 
lished a company, Irish Shipping Limited, to acquire deep-sea tonnage. 
venture has proved successful, and for reasons of national prestige, it is now Lrish Govern 
ment policy to maintain and encourage the development of an Irish mercantile marine 

In the matter of contributing to the balance of payments, the part p 
The foreign-currency 
services rendered to other nations are negligible, but, in that Irish ships are available to 
carry cargoes to and from foreign ports, there is a saving to the Lrish Government of the 
foreign currencies that might otherwise be required to pay for transportation in foreign 
This saving of foreign exchange is important in the matter of shipments 
which might cost United States dollars, or other foreign currencies, if Irish ships were 
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has been awarded for rerouting, regrading, 
and paving of the highway from Curitiba to 
Paranagua, Parana State’s principal port and 
a city of growing importance as an outlet 
for the rapidly increasing agricultural pro- 
duction of the northern part of the State. 

In the State of Rio Grande do Sul, high- 
way construction continued at a slow pace, 
because of the limited funds allowed by 
the State Highway Department for 1949. It 
is reported that the amount was only suffi- 
cient for the expense of maintenance of the 
6,282 kilometers of roads constructed and 
maintained by the department. 

The Central highway of Pernambuco, a 
600-kilometer road linking Recife to the cen- 
tral highway of Piaui, was concluded during 
the year, at a cost of 53,000,000 cruzeiros 


Bermuda Airways Abandons 
Bermuda-to-Europe Service 


Bermuda Airways, Ltd., has abandoned the 
air service from Bermuda to Europe that 
was scheduled to start on March 18, 1950, 
the American Consulate at Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, reports. Although the corporation 
secured landing rights to Malta, it was unable 
to obtain rights from Malta to Rome, and 
plans for this service have therefore been 
suspended. 

The agreement with Inter Control Corpora- 
tion to furnish planes for the proposed 
flights was mutually terminated, on a clause 
in the contract that was contingent upon 
the time element. 


Dutch Line Steps Up Ship 
Service to Caribbean Area 

The Royal Dutch Steamship Line (K. N 
S. M.) has announced that in May and June 
of 1950 it is increasing its passenger service 
to Venezuelan and other Caribbean ports, 
with the placing in service of the steamships 


12 


Willemstad and Oranjestad, according to the 
American Embassy at Caracas These two 
ships were formerly 8,000-ton cargo ships 
which have been converted in Dutch ship- 
yards for use in passenger service The 
ships were built in 1938 and were formerly 
called the Socrates and the Pericle 

Each ship will have a capacity for 155 pas- 
sengers—53 of first class (cabins for one or 
two persons), 40 of second class, and 62 third- 
class passengers. They will have a speed of 
14 knots The itinerary of these vessels 
will be Amsterdam, Antwerp, Madeira, La 
Guaira, the Netherlands West Indies, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cristobal, and return 


Sudan Airways Modifies 
Khartoum-Juba Service 

Sudan Airways has replaced the twice 
weekly “Dove” service from Khartoum t 
Juba by a weekly “Viking” service 


according 


This is 


the first time that Sudan Airways has oper- 


to the American Embassy at Cairo 


ated a larger type of aircraft than the “Dove 
on a regular scheduled service 

Cargo rates on this service have been re- 
duced by nearly 50 percent, and it is believed 
that more use will be made of air transport 
on this route for the carriage of supplies 


fruits, and other perishable goods 


British East African Electrie- 
Power Supply Still Inadequate 


Throughout 1949 the power supply in Brit- 
ish East Africa remained considerably below 
demand, and power cuts in principal commer- 
cial centers were frequent. Should drought 
conditions continue into 1950, this shortage 
will severely hamper the present expansion 
of secondary industry, according to the Amer- 
ican Consulate General at Nairobi, Kenya 
Colony 


Electric power generated in Kenya during 
1949 totaled 71,795,268 kilowatt-hours, an 
increase over 1948 production of 24,287,268 


kilowatt-hours. For the first 11 months of 
1949 electric power nerated in Tanganyika 


ge 
amounted to 22,186,250 kilowatt-hours 


New Cargo-Ship Service 
to Venezuela Inaugurated 


With the arrival on April 3, 1950, in La 
Guaira, Venezuela, of the Norwegian steam. 
ship Ferngulf, the States Marine Corp. of 
New York inaugurated its cargo service be. 
tween Venezuela and United States North 
Atlantic ports. It has been announced that 
the freight rates of the new service will be 
the same as those charged by the other 
members of the Caribbean Shipping Con. 
ference 


KLM Inaugurates Weekly 
Service Through Dhahran 


Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) has inaugu- 
rated a regular weekly service through Dhah- 
ran, Saudi Arabia, according to the American 
Consulate in that city. The westbound flight, 
starting at Jakarta, Indonesia, calls at Singa- 
pore, Bangkok, Calcutta, Karachi, Dhahran. 
Cairo, Munich, and Amsterdam. A connect- 
ing KLM plane at Amsterdam makes it possi- 
ble for a passenger to depart Dhahran 4 a. m 
(local time) Tuesday and arrive in New York 
at 11 a. m. (local time) Wednesday The 
eastbound plane follows the same itinerary 
starting at Amsterdam and calling at Dhah- 
ran at 5 p.m. (local time) Saturday on its 
flight to Jakarta 
are Constellations 


All planes in the service 


Second Vessel Added to 
Italian Oversea Service 


The Italian motor ship Francesca Maro- 
zinni of 14,000 tons, called at Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, for the first time on March 29, 1950, re- 
ports the American Embassy in that City 
This vessel and the Luciano Manaro are being 
operated by the Societa Italiana de Arma- 
mento Sidarma on regular monthly schedules 
between Italy, Portugal, Venezuela, Cuba, and 
Mexico This service wa inaugurated in 
December 1949 


South Africa Revises Postal, 
Telephone, and Telegraph Rates 


The Union of South Africa has raisid 
domestic postal, telephone, and 
telegraph services as set forth in the Govern- 
ment's Budget for 1950-51, according to the 
American Embassy at Pretoria 

Effective May 15, 1950, domestic 
have increased from 1',d. to 2d. and com- 


rates for 


letter rates 


mercial papers from !.d. per 2 ounces to ld 
Telephone and telegraph rates were increased 
effective April 1, 1950 


Uruguay Increases Capital of 
State Electrie-Power Monopoly 
On March 30, 1950, the Uruguayan Con- 
gress passed a law granting authority to the 
Executive Power for increasing the capital of 
the U. T. E. (State Electric Power Monopoly) 
through t 30,000 ,000-peso 
internal loan. By the same law, U. T. E. is 
authorized to take over the completion of 
the Rio Negro hydroelectric project, which 
so far has been operated by the Rione (Co- 
mision Técnica y Financiera de las Obras 
Hidroeléctricas del Rio Negro) Therefore, 
U. T. E. will replace Rione in all its activl- 
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Nurnberg Toy Fair 


The Nurnberg (Nurenberg) Toy Fair, 
which was held from the 12th to the 18th 
of March 1950, was considered so successful 
that it is planned to make this Fair an an- 
nual event In prewar years an extensive 
exhibit of German toys could be seen at the 
semi-annual Leipzig Fairs. 

Although more than 30,000 different items 
were on display in Nurnberg, approximately 
200 firms reportedly refused space 
Very satisfactory sales contracts are said to 
have been consummated 

As soon as the 1951 dates for this Fair 
are available, they will be published in this 
magazine 


were 


International Fairs and 
Exhibitions. France 


The following international trade fairs and 
exhibitions will be held in France in 1950 
International Trade Fair 
Lille—June 10-25 
Bordeaux—June 11-26 
Strasbourg—-September 2-17 
September 16—-October 2 
International Exhibition 
Automobile 


Marseille 


Cycle, and Sport-Equipment 
Exhibition, Paris—-October 5-15 

Packaging Exhibition, Paris—October 5-15 

Bottling Materials and Related Industries 
Exhibition, Paris—October 5—15 

Nautical Exhibition, Paris—September 30 
October 15 

Printing and Allied Trades Equipment Ex- 
hibition, Paris—-October 5-15 

Further information concerning the above- 
listed events and on numerous other fairs 
faregional nature may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch (IT 
940), Office of International Trade, Depart- 
Washington 25, D. C 
Persons interested in participating in these 
international fairs and exhibitions should 
communicate with Ernest Castan, Commer- 
cial Attache, French Embassy; 2129 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C 


ment of Commerce 


International Agricultural 
Exposition, Tehran, Iran 


The First Annual International Agricul- 
tural Exposition of Tehran, Iran, which was 
scheduled to be held in the fall of 1950, has 
now been postponed for an indefinite period 


f 


I time, according to a communication re- 


cently received from the American Embassy 
in the Iranian capital 

Officials of the Ministry of Labor, in charge 
of planning this event, stated that this post- 
ponement is only temporary and that defi- 
nite plans are being made to open the Ex- 
position as on as all arrangements can be 
made. The Exposition is being broadened to 
include also industrial equipment, instead of 
Deing limited products relating only to 
agriculture The plans as now envisaged 


1O50 


call for the holding of the agricultural part 
of the exhibition during a specified period, 
the transportation part at a different time, 
and other sections of this exhibition at other 
intervals 

Parties interested in participating in this 
event should communicate with Dr. Moha- 
mad Nakhai, Ministry of Labor, Tehran, 
Iran, 


International Engineering 
Exhibition, New Delhi, India 


An International Engineering Exhibition 
is scheduled to be held in New Delhi, India, 
during January 1951, according to a com- 
munication recently received from the Amer- 
ican Consulate General at Bombay. 

It is reported that leading enginering and 
industrial organizations in about 40 coun- 
tries all over the world have been invited to 
send exhibits for this Exhibition. The Exhi- 















bition, which will be of an educational as 
well as of a commercial nature, will be part 
of the three International Engineering Con- 
ferences that will be held in New Delhi simul- 
taneously and are expected to attract more 
than 400 foreign engineers. These Confer- 
ences are the Fourth Congress on Large Dams, 
the first plenary session of the International 
Commission on Canals and Irrigation, and 
the Sectional Meeting of the World Power 
Conference. A fourth conference—the an- 
nual meeting of the International Associa- 
tion on Hydraulic Structures Research—will 
be held in Bombay immediately before the 
New Delhi Conference. 

The Indian National Committee for these 
organizations is organizing the Exhibition. 
To encourage participation in this event, the 
Indian National Committee has agreed to 
provide space free of charge to all exhibits of 
an educational nature, and will also provide 
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International Trade Fair, To- 
ronto, Canada—May 29 to 
June 9. 

International Trade Fair, Pa- 
dua, Italy—June 7 to 25. 
International Trade Fair, Lille, 
France—June 10 to 25. 
International Trade Fair, Bar- 
celona, Spain—June LO to 

25. 

International Trade Fair, Bor- 
deaux, France—June II to 
26. 

First United States Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Chicago, 
Illinois, U. S. A.A—August 7 
to 20. 

International 
Izmir, Turkey 
to September 20. 

St. Erik’s International Trade 
Fair, Stockholm, Sweden— 
August 26 to September 10. 

International Trade Fair, Leip- 
zig, Germany—August 27 to 
September I. 

International Trade Fair, Kar- 
achi, Pakistan—September 
1 to October LO. 





Trade Fair, 
August 20 








List of Important Forthcoming International Trade Fairs 
(1950) 


European Trade Fair, Stras- 
bourg, France—September 
2 to 17%. 

International Trade Fair, Plov- 
div, Bulgaria—September 
3 to 17. 

International Trade Fair, 
Utrecht, Netherlands—Sep- 
tember 5 to 14. 

International Trade Fair, Bari, 
italy—September 9 to 26. 

International Trade Fair, 
Ghent, Belgium—Septem- 
ber 9 to 24. 

International Trade _ Fair, 
Vienna, Austria—Septem- 
ber 10 to 17. 

International Trade Fair, Mar- 
seille, France—September 
16 to October 2. 

International Trade Fair, 
Frankfurt, Germany—Sep- 
tember 17 to 22. 

Benelux Trade Fair, Antwerp, 
Belgium—Autumn (dates 
unknown). 

International Trade Fair, Za- 
greb, Yugoslavia—Septem- 
ber 23 to October 8. 
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The Turkish-Norwegian trade and pay- 
ments agreement was renewed, and a trade 
agreement with Spain was under considera- 
tion. 

The outlook for cereals continues satis- 
factory, preliminary reports indicating a good 
crop on a larger acreage than last year. The 
fig crop is expected to be considerably below 
average, primarily because of destruction of 
about 50 percent of the trees during the 
severe 1948-49 winter and relatively little 
replanting because of low prices. The 10- 
month-old restriction requiring that bread 
include 10 percent rye was favorably modified 
on April 4, 1950. 

The statement of the Central Bank for 
April 22 shows a decrease in total assets of 
1 percent to £T1,515,000,000 compared with 
March 25. Net foreign-exchange holdings de- 
clined during this period to £T28,000,000 from 
£T68,000,000; deposits (mostly of Govern- 
ment agencies) were 10 percent lower, 
amounting to £T200,000,000; and note circu- 
lation dropped to £T892,000,000 (£T36,000,000 
less than on April 23, 1949) from £T898,- 
742,000. 

The price of gold on the free market con- 
tinued to decline, the Kingshead sovereign 
being quoted at £T49 on April 29 as compared 
with £T51.15 on April 1. Quotations for the 
currency dollar and the Swiss franc were also 
lower, the former being £T4.20 on April 29 
and £T4.34 on April 1, and the latter £T0.99 
and £T1.02, respectively. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ARTICLES NEEDED TO ENCOURAGE TOURISM 
EXEMPTED FROM DUTY 


The Turkish National Assembly enacted a 
law on March 24 exempting from customs du- 
ties articles which have received ‘certificates 
of tourism,”’ according to a report from the 
American Embassy at Ankara. The law be- 
came effective March 31, 1950, and exempted 
articles must be imported within 5 years 
from that date. Exemptions are subject to 
approval by the Council of Ministers follow- 
ing the certification of invoices by the Min- 
istry of Public Works. The exemptions are 
applicable to the following: Articles pertain- 
ing to sanitary installations such as water 
pipes, faucets, washstands, and bath tubs; 
general heating apparatus; radiators and 
their parts; kitchen stoves; dishwashing and 
drying machines and associated articles (ex- 
cluding hand irons); refrigerators; and sci- 
entific instruments and apparatus used for 
hot-springs treatment 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TERMS OF TRADE AND PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENTS WITH BRAZIL 


(See item under the heading “Brazil.’’) 





Exports of balsams from Canada in 1949 
had a value of $50,036. The three largest 
buyers were the United States, $19,457; the 
United Kingdom, $26,985; and France, $2,117 
Canadian currency, states the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. ($1.00, Canadian cur- 
rency, equals about $0.90, United States 
currency.) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


(Continued from p. 40) 


Output of woolen fabrics during recent 
years was stated to represent less than 80 
percent of capacity, principally because of 
shortages of raw wool. The trade stated that 
not less than 40,000 metric tons of home- 
grown wool and from 6,000 to 7,000 tons of 
high-quality imported wool would be re- 
quired to attain full production capacity 
Production in 1949 (including both the wool 
clip and the wool obtained from sheep pelts 
in tanneries) amounted to about 33,000 tons 
compared with 40,000 in 1948. More than 30 
percent of the present output of the wool 
industry is made up of recovered material, 
waste, and shoddy. About 4,000 tons of raw 
wool are used in making carpets and mat- 
tresses 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CEYLON’S JUTE-BAG IMPORTS DECLINE 


Ceylon’s 1949 imports of jute bags de- 
creased by almost 94 percent to 883 dozen 
from the 1948 level of 14,269 dozen. In 1938 
imports totaled 35,980 dozen 

Reexports of jute bags in 1949 decreased 
also, to 89,172 dozen from 167,675 dozen in 
1948, a drop of more than 46 percent 

The standard size of these bags is 42 inches 
by 28 inches. They are 
the coconut, areca-nut, raphite, salt, and 
cacao industries Used 
Ceylon containing rice, sugar, and other 
products are reused for exporting Ceylon’s 
produce. Unserviceable bags are sold to in- 
dividuals who use them to make twine 


used principally by 


bags which enter 


JUTE-CARPET MILL RESUMES PRODUCTION 
IN INDIA 


A jute-carpet mill in India which had dis- 
continued operations shortly after the war 
because of shortage of raw material resumed 
operations in January 1950. Two other mills, 
both very active between September 1949 
and February 1950, produced 238,318 yards 
in that period, representing an increase of 
nearly 10,000 yards over output in the period 
March—August 1949 

Export prices increased during the 1949-50 
period higher manufacturing 


costs 


because of 


KAPOK OUTPUT IN INDONESIA EXPECTED TO 
RISE 


Production of Kapok in Indonesia during 
1950 has been estimated at from one-fourth 
to one-half higher than the approximately 
6,000 tons produced in 1949. Most of the 
kapok originates in middle Java and the re- 
mainder in eastern Java Native gardens 
account for about 90 percent of production 
the remaining 10 percent is 
ern-type plantations of which six are now 
producing Sufficient Kapok presses are 
available to take care of output 
and until the prewar level of approximately 
20,000 tons a year is achieved, further press- 
ing capacity will not be needed 

Indonesia utilizes about 1,500 
a year 

The United States, second 
chaser of Indonesian kapok, 
buying by 90 percent in value during 1949 
over 1948. Shipments to the Netherlands, 
the principal export market for Indonesia’ 
kapok, and to New Zealand also rose during 
1949, whereas sales to Australia fell 

Of the 8,152 tons exported in 1949, the 
Netherlands took 4,056; the United States 
1,983; and New Zealand, 1,147 


grown on west- 


present 


tons of Kapok 


leading pur- 
increased it 






COMMUNICATIONS 


(Continued from p. 42) 


ties, and the latter will discontinue its opera. 
tions 

The law was approved by the Executive 
Power April 12, 1950, and published in the 
Diario Official on April 21, 1950 


New Air-Mail Service to 
Guadeloupe and Martinique 


Air-mail service by Pan American Airways 
on F. A. M. 5 was to be inaugurated from 
Christiansted, St. Croix, Virgin Islands, to 
Guadeloupe and Martinique, effective on or 
about May 15, 1950, according to the Postal 
Bulletin, Washington 





Weaving Apparel 


IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND OUTPUT oF 
GIRDLES AND BRASSIERES, CUBA 


Cuban imports of girdles and _ brassieres 
from the United States in 1949 declined 40 
percent compared with 1948 The amount 
for each year was 310,248 and 527,144 
respectively 

The number used annually comprise 58,000 
dozen brassieres and 12,000 dozen girdles 
Annual output has been estimated at 33,000 
dozen brassieres and 8,000 dozen elastic 
girdles 

About 60 percent of the brassieres and 
girdles sold in Cuba are of cotton, 20 percent 
Silk is 


used in very small amounts for the luxury 
| 
i 


‘ 


of rayon, and 20 percent of nylon 


trade All synthetic materials and elastics 


are imported, mostly from the United States 


r 


Tobacco and 
Related Produets 


SPAIN’S TOBACCO SITUATION 


Spain's estimated leaf-tobacco production 
in 1949 totaled 29,136,000 pounds, from 22,000 
timated that from 
the same number of acres planted in 1948, 
30,864,000 pounds were produced. The de- 
crease in the 1949 crop was caused principally 
by drought During the years 1945-47, leaf 
production averaged 27,889,000 pounds 


acres It is unofficially es 


tobacco in the first 11 
months of 1949 amounted to 31,922,000 
pounds In the calendar year 1948, imports 
dropped to 32,361,000 pounds from 56,503,000 
pounds in 1947. Brazil was the main source 
supplying 10,084,000 pounds during the ll- 
month period of 1949, 15,944,000 pounds in 
1948, and 29,740,000 pounds in 1947, The 
Dominican Republic, Cuba, and the Republic 
of the Philippines furnished most of the 
Imports of United States to- 

because of the dollar shortage in 
Spain, amounted to only 220,000 pounds dur- 


556,000 


Imports of leaf 


remainder 


} 
VNaCCO 


ing January-September 1949 and 
pounds in 1948 
Purchases from the 
probably remain low 
exchange situation improves, and most 0! 
Spain's imported leaf will probably come 
from its principal suppliers in Brazil, Do- 
minican Republic, Cuba, and the Philippines 


United States will 


unless the foreign- 
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Announcements Under Recipro cal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Watches and Watch Movements 
and Parts: CRI Announces 
Hearing on Effect of Con- 
cessions 


The interdepartmental Committee for 
Reciprocity Information |says State De- 
partment release No. 536! has announced 
that a public hearing will be held, be- 
ginning June 14, 1950, to obtain views 
and information from all interested per- 
sons on the effect of reciprocal trade- 
agreement concessions on the importa- 
tion and domestic production of watches 
and watch movements and parts. United 
States tariff concessions on these prod- 
ucts, which are dutiable under para- 
graph 367 of the Tariff Act of 1930, were 
made in the trade agreement between 
the United States and Switzerland con- 
cluded in 1936. 

The hearings announced by the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information will 
open at 10 a. m., June 14, in the Tariff 
Commission Building at Seventh and 
E Streets NW., in Washington. Appli- 
cations to appear, and written briefs and 
statements, will be received by the Com- 
mittee until noon on June 12,1950. Such 
applications and statements should be 
addressed to ‘“‘The Chairman, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Washington 25, D. C.” 

A copy of the notice of the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information follows: 


The Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion hereby gives notice that a public hear- 
ing will be held in order that the interdepart- 
mental trade-agreements organization may 
obtain the views of all interested persons 
with respect to the effect of trade-agreement 
concessions on the importation and domestic 
production of watches and watch movements 
and parts. United States tariff concessions 
on these products, which are dutiable under 
paragraph 367 of the Tariff Act of 1930, are 
contained in Schedule II of the trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Switzer- 
land dated January 9, 1936 (49 Stat. 3940 to 
3946) 

All applications for oral presentation of 
views, and all information and views in writ- 
ing, in regard to the foregoing matters shall 
be submitted to the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information not later than 12:00 noon, 
June 12, 1950 

Such communications shall be addressed 
to “The Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D.C." Ten copies of written 
Statements, either typed, printed, or dupli- 
cated, shall be submitted, of which one copy 
shall be sworn to 

Public hearings will be held before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, at 
Which oral statements will be heard. The 
first hearing will be at 10:00 a. m. on June 
14, 1950, in the Hearing Room in the Tariff 
Commission Building, 7th and E Streets, NW., 


Washington 25, D. C Appearances at hear- 


June 5. 1950 





Signature of the Annecy 
Protocol 


The following countries have signed 
the Annecy Protocol of Accession to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and collateral instruments: 


Country Signature date Effective date 


Haiti Nov. 30,1949 Jan 1, 1950 
Crreece Feb. 7,1950 Mar. 9, 1950 
Sweden Mar. 31,1950 Apr. 30,1950 
Dominican Re- Apr. 19,1950 May 19, 1950 
public 
Liberia Apr. 20,1950 May 20,1950 
Finland Apr. 25,1950 May 25, 1950 
Denmark Apr. 28,1950 May 28,1950 
Nicaragua Apr. 28,1950 May 28, 1950 
Italy Apr. 30,1950 May 30,1950 











ings before the Committee may be made only 
by or on behalf of those persons who have 
within the time prescribed made written ap- 
plication for oral presentation of views 
Statements made at the public hearings shall 
be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Informatio nthis 19th day of May 1950. 
EDWARD YARDLEY, 

Secretary, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 


FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
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light, power, and water. However, exhibits 
of a commercial nature will bear certain 
charges. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Indian International Engineering Exhi- 
bition, Secretary, Central Board of Irriga- 
tion, Kennedy House, Simla, India. 


Milan International Trade Fair 


Preliminary information just received on 
the Milan International Trade Fair indicates 
that this year’s event exceeded all previous 
fairs held at Milan in the number of exhib- 
itors participating. 

There were 8,000 exhibitors at the 1950 
Fair, which is nearly 2,000 more than last 
year. Reportedly, 3,000 firms showed foreign 
merchandise, among which were many Amer- 
ican goods. 

The ECA Mission in Italy again provided, 
in its own pavillion on the Fair grounds, a 
fine display that was visited by many thou- 
sands of people. 

American firms wishing to participate in 
the 1951 Milan International Trade Fair, 
either directly or through their agents, may 
find it advantageous to make their intentions 
known, as soon as possible, to Dr. G. M. 
Franci, General Manager, Fiera di Milano, 
Via Domodossola, Milan, Italy. 





Iixchange Rates for Certain European and Other Countries 


[The exchange-rate table below will be published in the future once a month, in the 


first issue of the month, instead of weekly as in the past. 


The Director of the Areas 


Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce—the Division that 
is responsible for the preparation of the table—will be glad to hear from any readers 


who find themselves inconvenienced by this change. 
ments for forwarding to such readers requested data.] 


He will be glad to make arrange- 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfers in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, 1 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 


Belgium Franc: Regular 
Foreign bank notes 
Canada Dollar 
Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan France 
Official 
Free 
India 5 Rupert 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krome 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlement Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdom Pound 


*Nominal 


Monetary unit 


S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate 


Latest 
available 
1948 1949 _— —" 
4 ; al) 9: May 
annual) (annual (monthly) 1950 
$3. 2122 $2. 9380 $2. 2316 $2. 2316 
. 0228 . 0220 . 0200 0200 
. 0214 
1. 0000 9749 9091 . 9091 
9169 9288 . 9020 . 9007 
2. 2784 . 2085 . 2085 
0201 0201 0201 0201 
2086 1912 *. 1449 *. 1449 
0049 1 (047 
0032 + 0030 . 0029 0029 
3017 277 . 2087 2087 
3767 3453 . 2626 2627 
» 5048 3. 6507 2. 7728 2.7729 
2016 1848 *. 1402 *. 1402 
4972 . 4961 1963 
0402 O388 0346 0346 
4, OO75 3. 6662 2. 7838 2. 7838 
6 OO138 
4207 . 3273 3283 
2TR2 2548 *. 1933 *. 1933 
2336 2331 . 2329 2329 
4.0313 3. 6872 2. 8007 2. 8007 


Average is based on quotations from Mar, 22 through Nov. 10; rate abolished thereafter. 


Average is based on quotations beginning Jan, 24 

Average of daily rate 
‘ Average is based on quotations through Sept. 16, 

Excludes Pakistan beginning Apr. 1948 

Average is based on quotations through Dee, 17 


NoTeE.—On Sept. 18, 1949, the pound sterling was 
heir currencies in relation to the dollar 


devalued 


s for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


Che following countries followed suit and devalued 


t Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. 
subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. 


Average exchange rates and daily quotations 


45 








Bolis 


Brazil 
Chil 








Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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PHILADELPHIA Port 
Area Progresses As New 
Needs Arise 

(Continued from p. 6) 


investment in world enterprise. On the 
basis of a 1943 Treasury study of Amer. 
ican-owned assets in foreign countries. 
several hundreds of millions of dollars 
from this area have found their way into 
development of plantations, mines, re. 
fineries, and subsidiary or other plants 
for processing drugs, textiles, foodstuffs 
forest products, minerals, metals, and 
other goods abroad. 

In the absence of absolute figures, no 
precise data exist as to the identities 
or numbers of the members of the world. 
trade community of the _ port The 
United States Department of Commerce 
Field Office at Philadelphia, from an an. 
alysis of its formal and informal records 
estimated in 1948 that the number of 
importers in the port area was about 350 
and of exporters, 1,250 These two 
figures include some duplication, because 
many manufacturers and merchants 
who export also import. Declining ex- 
ports in some lines, and acceleration of 
imports in certain lines, may have re- 
sulted, in 1949, in a very slight decline 
in the size of the exporting group and 
an increase of importers 

Membership of the Foreign Traders 
Association of Philadelphia affords 

ood cross section of the diverse activi- 
ties in the port’s world-trade community 
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as a Whole. This organization, now in 
its twentieth year, has a membership of 
more than 400 persons representing 
nearly 300 firms. The majority of mem- 
ber firms are exporters, and of these 35 
are combination export-managers and 
agents, 5 are import merchants and 
agents, and the rest are manufacturers. 
In addition, service-firms, auxiliary to 
sound world-trade operations, are well 
represented in the Foreign-Traders As- 

Banks, 10; steamship 
companies, 27; Marine insurance com- 
panies, 17; freight forwarders and cus- 
tomhouse brokers, 15; warehouse and 
operating companies, 10; railroads, 4; 
air transport, 3; truckers, 6; cables and 
telegraphs, 4; trade-publishers, 8; ad- 
vertising agencies, 3; travel agencies, 1; 
and others, such as translation, towing 
and lighterage, packaging, and educa- 
tional interests. 

Contributing substantially to the serv- 
icing activities of the port and of its 
world-trade interests are several other 
organizations prominent among which 
are: The internationally known Com- 
mercial Museum of Philadelphia; the 
Port Bureau, whose work in the stimu- 
lation and expansion of the port’s ship- 
ping has received wide local recognition; 
the World Trade Council, and the For- 
eign Trade Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia; the Chambers of Commerce of 
Trenton, Camden, Chester, Wilmington, 
and of the other communities of the 
port; the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, the Commercial  Ex- 
change, Traffic Managers’ Club, Bourse, 
Marine Trade Association, the Maritime 
Exchange, and others. 

Government organizations active in 
the port’s world-trade interests include 
the State and city authorities already 
mentioned, the Delaware River Joint 
Commission ‘a Pennsylvania-New Jer- 
sey commission) in Camden, and the 
Regional Office of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, in Philadelphia. 

World trade and its requirements and 
techniques are given particular recogni- 
tion in business courses at the univer- 
sities and at many well-known business 
colleges of the Philadelphia port area. 
Large well-operated public and other 
libraries afford further support in re- 
searching foreign-trade subjects vital 
both to individual traders and to firms 
servicing the ramified export-import 
activities. 


sociation, V1Z: 


Prospects 

As mentioned at the outset of this 
article, improvement of facilities in the 
port of Philadelphia, as in most of the 
Nation's ports, has been stimulated 
and spurred under competitive postwar 
conditions. 

Much work has already been done, and 
a good deal is well under way, includ- 
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Changes in Canadian Unemployment Insurance Law 
(Prepared in Insurance Branch, OIT) 


New rates of contributions and benefits and inclusion of additional employees under 
the Canadian Unemployment Insurance Law will become effective on July 3, 1950, 
according to an announcement by the Minister of Labor on May 3. 
changes in the law were provided for by amendments passed by Parliament February 24, 


1950. 


The number of classes into which employees are grouped for contribution and benefit 
purposes has been reduced from nine to six. 
and employees are made equal within each class, the separate classes being set up on the 
Also, the maximum insurable limit for salaried employees is raised 
from the present $3,120 per year to $4,800; it has been estimated that this will bring 
an additional 90,000 person under unemployment-insurance coverage. 
raising of the insurable limit, a new contribution class has been created for the highest 
After July 1, 1951, the benefits payable to those in the highest group are 
to be raised to $16.20 a week for single persons and $21 a week for persons with a 


basis of earnings. 


earning group. 


dependent. 


Following are the new rates of contributions and benefits: the additional cent-per-day 
contribution to finance the supplementary benefits voted by Parliament in February 


is included: 


Range of weekly earnings 


Less than $9 
$Y to $14.99 
$15 to $20.99 
$21 to $26.99 
$27 to $33.99 
$34 to $47.99 


MS or mort 


After July 1U51- $16.20 So] 





These and other 


Weekly contributions paid by employers 


In line with the 


Rate of contribution Rate of benefit 


Without With 


Employer dependent | dependent 


Employ ee 


Cents Cents 
1S 1S $4. 20 $4. 80 
24 24 6. 00 7.50 
0) 40 8.10 10. 20 
6 36 10. 20 12. 90 
42 42 12. 30 15. 60 
1s 48 14. 40 18. 30 
i 54 14. 40 18. 30 











(Continued from p. 18) 


Street, Glasgow, W. 4, is interested in auto- 
mobile equipment. Scheduled to arrive June 
12, for a visit of 3 days. U.S. address: c/o 
Scottish Council (Development and Indus- 
try), 5 East Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: Detroit, Cleveland, and New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

74. Switzerland—Hans Wiedemar, repre- 
senting A. & R. Wiedemar—‘VIDMAR" (re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer of steel safes 
and office furniture), 24 Neuengasse, Bern, is 
interested in steel furniture and the manu- 
Scheduled to arrive May 20, 
via New York City, for a month's visit. U.S 
address: c’o New Weston Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Avenel (N. J.), Hamil- 
ton (Ohio), Jamestown (N. Y.), York (Pa.), 
and Washington 


facture of sa/ses 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Portu- 
guese East Africa. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters—United Kingdom. 

Brewing-Equipment Manufacturers— 
Switzerland 

Candle Manufacturers—India. 

Canneries—Union of South Africa. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Belgium 

Hospitals—Canada. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Portugal. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Pakistan. 

Laundry and 
Uruguay. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Mexico. 

Naval-Stores Importers, Dealers, Proces- 
sors, and Exporters—Venezuela. 

Spice Exporters—Netherlands. 


Dry-Cleaning Industry— 





ing dredging and decontamination of 
waterways, pier and other construction 
work, and related endeavors. Introduc- 
tion of new industries, the latest of which 
(a steel plant at Morrisville) is still on 
the planning board, will call for addi- 
tional facilities; and intended construc- 
tion of new $8,000,000 ore-unloading 
facilities has been announced. Con- 


struction on an express highway into 
Philadelphia is progressing rapidly. A 
major project on the managerial plane 
is the proposed creation of a Port 
Authority. 

The “dynamics” of the port are very 
marked, and are a healthy harbinger of 
ever-greater activity at this important 
American world-trade gateway. 
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Office of International Trade 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscrip- 
tion rates 


— Commodity parts i m 
mes- For- 
tic eign 
mail | ™ail 
1 Transport, Communications and 
Utilities $1.50 $2.00 
2 Chemicals .-| 1.50 2.00 
3 | Drugs and Toiletries 1. 50 2. 00 
4 Motion Pictures and Equipment 1. 50 2.00 
5 Electrical Appliances and Radio 1.50 2. 00 
~ | Foods and Related Agricultural | . 
‘ > 1.50 2.00 
g Products : j 
9 Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 1.35 
10 Pulp and Paper______- 1.00 1. 35 
11 Leather and Products 1. 50 2.00 
12 Housewares and Furniture 1.00 1.3 
13 | Office Equipment and Supplies 1. 00 1. 35 
14. Personal Durables : .| 1.50 2.00 
15 | Plumbing, Heating, and Hard- 
ware " 1.00 1.35 
16 Rubber Products 1.00 1.35 
17 Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 3s 
18 | Special Products 1. 50 2. 00 
19 Textiles and Products $ 1.50 2. 00 
21. Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 
and Agricultural _. 1.00 1.35 
22. Motive Products (includes No. 20, 
Aeronautical Equipment) _- ..| 1.00 1. 35 
23. Metals and Minerals 1.00 1. 35 
24 ~Petroleum and Coal 1.00 1 


Note.—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of these 
appears on p. 2 of this magazine). Be sure to give name 
and address and indicate part or parts requested 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES 
Merchant Shipping in Italy. Vol. VIII, Part 
1, No. 8. April 1950. 4 pp. 

TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES 
Canada’s Gas Industry. Vol. VIII, Part 1, 
No. 9. May 1950. 2 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Digest of International De- 
velopments. Vol. VIII, Part 2, No. 14 
April 1950. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Market for New Organic Pest 
Control Products—United Kingdom, India, 
and Burma. Vol. VIII, Part 2, No. 15. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Fertilizers in Australia. Vol. 
VIII, Part 2, No. 16. April 1950. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Chromium Chemicals—World 
Output and Trade Prospects. Vol. VIII, Part 
2, No. 17. April 1950. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Market for New Organic Pest 
Control Products—Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, 
and Peru. Vol. VIII, Part 2, No. 18. April 
1950. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Market for Paints and Re- 
lated Products, Portugal. Vol. VIII, Part 2, 
No. 19. May 1950. 2 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Soap in Brazil and 
Venezuela. Vol. VIII, Part 3, No. 6. April 
1950. 4 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in Australia, New Zea- 
land, British East Indies and British Malaya, 
and Republic of the Philippines. Vol. VIII, 
Part 3, No. 7. April 1950. 8 pp. 

Drucs AND TOILETRIES. Toilet Prepara- 
tions and Soap in Australia and Hong Kong. 
Vol. VIII, Part 3, No. 8. April 1950. 3 pp. 
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MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Australia. Vol. VIII, 
Part 4, No. 12. March 1950. 4 pp 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Digest 
of International Developments—Motion Pic- 
tures. Vol. VIII, Part 4, No. 13. April 1950 
4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in the United Kingdom 
1949. Vol. VIII, Part 4, No. 14. April 1950 
4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. 16-mm 
Entertainment Films and Visual Education 
in Canada. Vol. VIII, Part 4, No. 15. May 
1950. 2 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Radio 
Apparatus: Ceylon and Thailand. Vol. VIII, 
Part 5, No. 11. April 1950. 2 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
U. S. Foreign Trade in Beverages and Bever- 
age Materials, Calendar Years 1947, 1948, and 
1949. Vol. VIII, Part 6-7-8, No. 10. April 
1950. 12 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Fish Production and Trade in France. Vol 
VIU, Part 6-7-8, No. 11. April 1950. 3 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Digest of International Developments. Vol 
VIII, Part 6-7-8, No. 12. May 1950. 4 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PrRopucTs. United 
States Lumber Trade Statistics, January 
February 1950. April 1950. 2 pp 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. Digest of 
International Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 
9, No. 10. 3 pp. 

LEATHER AND PropuctTs. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 11, No 
9. 4pp 

LEATHER AND Propucts. Patterns of Trade 
in Hides, Skins, and Leather—Turkey. Vol 
VIII, Part 11, No. 10. April 1950. 4 pp 

LEATHER AND PrRopuCcTS. Tanning Industry 
in Canada. Vol. VIII, Part 11, No. 11. April 
1950. 4 pp 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. Paint Brush 
Industry—France. Vol. VIII, Part 12, No. 5 
March 1950. 2 pp 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. Glassware In- 
dustry, Italy and Turkey. Vol. VIII, Part 12 
No. 6. April 1950. 2 pp 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SupPPp.iies. Coin- 
Operated Machines: Cuba, Mexico, and the 
Philippine Republic. Vol. VIII, Part 13, No 
4. April 1950. 3 pp 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND Svuppuies. Office 
Furniture in Cuba and Guatemala. Vol 
VIII, Part 13, No. 5. April 1950. 2 pp 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT ANp SUPPLIEs. Office 
Furniture in Belgium and Brazil. Vol. VIII 
Part 13, No. 6. April 1950. 3 pp 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. 
Wrenches, Pliers, and Other Hand Tools: 
India, Indonesia, Iran, and Siam. Vol. VIII 
Part 15, No.9. April 1950. 4 pp 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE 
United States Exports of Cutlery and Uten- 
sils, 1947-1949. Vol. VIII, Part 15, No. 10 
April 1950. 4 pp 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber and Prod- 
ucts—India and Pakistan. Vol. VIII, Part 
16, No. 5. April 1950. 3 pp 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber and Prod- 
ucts—Central American Countries. Vol 
VIII, Part 16, No.6. April 1950. 4 pp 


SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL GOODS. Port. 
able Fire Extinguishers: Brazil. Vol. Viqq. 


Part 17, No.1. April 1950. 2 pp. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL GooDs, Sei. 
entific Instruments: Peru. Vol. VIII, Part 
17, No. 2. April 1950. 2 pp 

SPECIAL PRODUCTS. Book Publishing— 
Greece. Vol. VIII, Part 18, No. 9. April 
1950. 2 pp. 

SPECIAL PrRopucTs. Flat Glass: Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, and Paraguay. Vol. VIII, Part 
18, No. 10. April 1950. 4 pp 

SPECIAL Propucts. Corrugated and Solid 
Fiber Shipping Containers; Folding and 
Set-Up Boxes and Cartons—Philippines. Vo}. 
VIII, Part 18, No. 11. April 1950. 2 pp 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, ANnp 
AGRICULTURAL. World Tractor Production, 
1949. Vol. VIII, Part 21, No. 7. 

MoTIvE Propucts. The Australian Ship- 
building and Ship Repairing Industry. Vol 
VIII, Part 22, No. 6. April 1950. 2 pp 

MOTIVE Propucts. Shipbuilding Activities 
of Eastern Europe. Vol. VIII, Part 22, No, 7 
May 1950. 2 pp 

METALS AND MINERALS. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Lead. Vol. VIII, Part 
23, No. 3. April 1950. 7 pp 

METALS AND MINERALS. The Egyptian Cop- 
per Industry. Vol. VIII, Part 23, No. 4 
April 1950. 2 pp 

METALS AND MINERALS. Bauxite in Suri- 
nam. Vol. VIII, Part 23, No. 5. April 1950 
7 pp 

METALS AND MINERALS. World Steel Pro- 
duction in 1949 and the Capacity To Make 
Steel. Vol. VIII, Part 23, No. 6. April 1950 
4pp 

PETROLEUM AND CoAL. Canadian Coal Sup- 
plies in 1949. Vol. VITI, Part 24, No.4. April 
1950. 2pp 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Supplements 


{Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of this 
magazine | 
Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL Prop- 

ucts. United States Foreign Trade in Grain, 

1949, with Comparisons Vol. VIII, Part 

6-7-8, Sup. No.9. May 1950. 10 pp 
FoopS AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PrRop- 

ucts. U. 8S. Production, Consumption and 

Foreign Trade in Macaroni, 1948 and 1949 

Vol. VIII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 10. May 1950 

6 pp 
Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL Prop- 

ucts. United States Canned Crabmeat Pro- 

duction and Imports from U.S. S. R. Vol 

VIII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 11. May 1950. 3 pp 
PULP AND PAPER. United States Trade in 

Pulp, Paper, and Related Products, March 

1950. Vol. VIII, Part 10, Sup. No. 6. May 

1950. 6 pp 
TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool Price 

Index (Week ending May 5, 1950). Vol. VIII, 

Part 19, Sup. No. 35. May 1950. 1 pp 
TEXTILES AND Propucts. Hungarian Textile 

Industry and the Five Year Plan. Vol. VIII, 

Part 19, Sup. No. 37. May 1950. 4 pp 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine. | 
Economic Review of Argentina, 1949. Vol. 

VII, No.9. April 1950. 12 pp. Price 10 cents 
Establishing a Business in Chile. Vol. VII, 

No. 10. April 1950. 12 pp. Price 10 cents. 
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